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No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


EPPS’S 


An admirable Food of the 
Finest quality and flavour. 


COCOA 


The Most Nutritious 
and Economical. 











ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL 


For Children with Hip Disease 
Queen Sq., Bloomsbury, London, WC. 
97 Beds always full 


Hip Disease is Consumption of 
the Hip. This diseases at- 
tended with acute suffer- 
ing, and without proper 
treatment those sub- 
ject to itdie trom 
exhaustion or 
are crippled 
for life, 
















will main- 
tain a Cot for 
a year. Will 
. every reader contri- 
bute something to miti- 
gate the acute sufferings of 
these helpless little children? 
Bankers 


Messrs. Hoar, 37 Fleet Street, E.C. ; and 
Messrs. DruMMoNnD, 49 Charing ‘Cross, W.C. 


Secretary—STAN Ley Smitu, Alexandra Hospital, 
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PEACHS.»c°CURTAINS 


NOW IS THE TIME to Send for PEACH’S 1964 CATALOQUE, post 
free. The Largest and most Artistic List of Lace Goods issued. 
It Contains 350 ILLUSTRATIONS of 
LACE CUR1 AINS, MADRAS MUSLINS, LACES, BLOUSES, LADIES’ AND 
GENTS’ HOSIERY, &c., DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS 

AT PRICES UNAPPROACHABLE. 


PEACH & SONS, Lister Gate 122, NOTTINGHAM. Estd. 1857. 
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It's better to spend “Ty 
half-a-guinea well 
than haif-a-crown 
on an experiment. 
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Fountain Pens 
ARE PROVED © 
THE BEST. ¥ Sold 
Prices: g by 
10/6, 16/6, : Stationers 
25/- to § GUARANTEED 
£20. a SEE CATALOGUE 
a SENT FREE. 
Postage £ No more steel 
free. 
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Mabie, Todd & Bard, 
93, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


95a Regent St., W. ; 3, Exchange St., Man- 
chester ; & Brentano's, 37, Ave. de |'Opera, Paris. 








The Oldest and Best. 


“Having made a fresh 
trial of its virtues, we 
feel no hesitation in re- 
commending it to all 
housewives.” 


Tue Queen. 


For FURNITURE, BROWN 
BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- 
NISHED AND ENAMELLED 
GOODS. 


Send addressed envelope, stamped }d., for dainty memo. tablets. 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 











’M THE DOCTOR 


I cure INDIGESTION 
I cure SICK HEADACHE 
I cure BILIOUSNESS 
I cure CONSTIPATION 
I AM A SIXTY 
YEARS’ SUCCESS 
I am regarded by the 
Ladies as a valuable 
PHYSICIAN! 
I am known as 
Whelpton’s Pills 
74d., 1/14, 2/9. Of all Chemists. 


wee ron. 4 Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. (4112 
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Requires no brushing. 


EBONITE 
WATERPROOF BLACKING 
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All communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements should be addressed to 
G. F. NELSON, 19 Laurence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, B.C., by the 8th of each Month. 
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It is surprising 
| how a good Corn 


Possesses the remarkable proper: of 





(3 ~smaiath Taher wares i 
i —e milk, with which it is mixed Flour Sauce will 
when used, quite easy of digestion by ° 
hy Infants and Inv>lids. improve .. and 
g PB. Sold in tins by Chemists, &¢. 


everywhere. 


render more palat- 
able . . aDish of 
Vegetables. 


Hints on preparing, 
cooking, and serving 
vegetables, in a variety 
of forms will be found 
clearly set forth in. . 


Brown: Polson's 


new booklet entitled 


| ‘Simple Fish & Vegetable Sauces? 


sent by B. & P., Paisley 
on receipt of a 1d. stamp 








( Connoisseurs of COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


- RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger 
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YET ANOTHER 


Cocog 


NURSE STADDEN, 


| SeSeSesesesese 


Brown & Polson’s “ Patent” 








20 Gainsford Road, Kentish 
Town, N.W., writes: 
‘*Some time back I sent 

for a sample of Dr. Tibbles’ 





Corn Flour is the finest 
thickening ingredient for 
sauces that can be had. 


Vi-Cocoa, being at the time 
very much iun down in 














health, and thought that | re 

would lke to try it, for | OO 

think that most people will 

agree that a nurse's life is OO OO iJ 























not all sunshine and roses, 
especially in such cases as 
mine, where they do a great 
amount of lunacy work. 
Well, now, I have much 
pleasure in saying that Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa isthe most 
stimulating and beneficial for 
all whoare suffering phys‘cal 
and mental loss. I shall 
continue to speak most 
highly in its favour, for 1 
have derived much benefit 
from its use.” 


FAVOURED BY THE HOMES AND HOSPITALS OF GREA1 
BRIT \IN 
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“Undoubted 


"In the front 
purity and rank ofreally 
strength.” — valuable 
Medical foods.” 

Magazine. Lancet. 


Addtess 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Ltd., 60 Bunhill Row, London, E.C 
DAINTY SAMPLE FREE 
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ISBISTER’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 








We have pleasure in giving below a list 
of the books we are publishing this Spring 





S By H. J. Whigham, Author of “ The Persian Problem.” 
Manchuria and Korea Demy 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


An examination of the situation in Manchuria and Korea as it affects British interests, and containing 
a description of the countries and their inhabitants. 














By Jack London, Author of “The Call of the Wild,” 
A Daughter of the Snows | « The God of His Fathers,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A novel dealing with life in the region that Jack London has made his own—-the Klondyke—and full 
of throbbing interest: 














By Martha Waddell Austin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Veronica | eS 

A novel characterised by grace and distinction of style unusual in a new writer, 
A charming woman, whose beautiful character is delicately unfolded, is the heroine, for it is a story of 
feeling and not a tale of adventure. 














The Wisdom of Folly By Cosmo Hamilton, Author of “ The Danger of Inno- 


cence.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A novel based on the author’s successful play, and described in the sub-title as being “‘ An Episode in 
the peaceful life of a fluffy-minded lady.” 











RE By E. Kay Robinson, Author of “ To-day with ” 
| 3n enna. ee 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 








A volume dealing with the natural history of Norfolk, and the out of door life of the countryside, 








: ; oe Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Wational Physical Training =H 
; A Series of Essays on this pressing question of 
national importance by, Lord Marcus BeresrorbD, R. B. HaLpang, M.P., Joun Burns, M.P., and 
other eminent writers and experts. Edited by J. B. ATKIN, 








pear . ae. : ? Pro: Frank Bradshaw 
| Alien Zmmigration * Should Restrictions be FJmposed Canis Chacies Beneans 


Another volume of the “ Pro and Con” Series and dealing with a subject of immediate political 
importance. 











, By Richey Walchsee Mow. ‘Bonk: den su de 
| Lighter aoments | “7?” w. Feap. Bvo, 2s 


A new edition of this popular collection of good stories. “ Not 
unworthy to be placed by the side of ‘ Reminiscences of Dean Ramsay.’ ”—Globe, 








| telp for the Cemvted | By Professor Amos R. Wells, with Introduction by Rev. 
as p Dp F, B. Meyer, B.A. Feap. 8vo, paper, sewed, 1s. 6d. 

ihis cheap edition in paper covers has been issued at the request of many readers specially interested 
in the development of the Christian character of the youth of our country. 
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Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor 








PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL BOOKS 









(Twentieth-Century Edition) 


A new and complete Exposition of Sir Isaac 
Pitman's System of Phonography. This work 
embodies a large number of improvements and 
additions of great value to the student and practi- 
tioner. Designed for Class or Self-Instruction. 
Containing instruction in both the Corresponding 
and Reporting Styles, with over one hundred 
Reading and Writing Exercises and Examination 
Papers. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Pitman’s Typewriter Manual 


A Practical Guide to Commercial, Literary, Legal, 
Dramatic, and all classes of Typewriting work. 
The book is divided into two parts. The first 
includes a discussion and statement of the various 
faults noticeable in bad work, and furnishes rules 
for their cure. The second division contains a 
number of rules and examples applying to certain 
special kinds of work which the operator may, 
from time to time, be called upon to do. Iilus- 
trated with numerous facsimile plates. Lists of 
Abbreviations. Can be used with any machine, 
and fully explains the Touch Typewriting method. 
Large post 4to, cloth, 3s. 


Pitman’s Business Man’s Guide 


Edited by J. A. Srater, B.A., LL.B., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. This work 
contains in dictionary form more than 2000 
articles and definitions relating to mercantile law, 
trade, and commercial geography. Its score will 
be more clearly seen from some of the headings in 
the opening pages. Under the'letter ‘‘A "’ are all 
the signs in which that letter is used as an initial 
—*/.,@, a/d, a/s, a/o, &c. Then there are articles 
on ‘‘Abandonment”’ (of a ship), ‘‘ Acceptance "’ 
(of a Bill of Exchange), ‘‘ Accident” (insurance), 
“Action” (at law), ‘‘ Actuary”’ (duties of), ‘‘ Arti- 
cles of Association,” ‘‘ Arbitration,” ‘‘ Attorney "’ 
(power of), ‘‘ Auctioneer” (duties and respon- 
sibilities), ‘‘Auditor,’’ ‘‘ Average Adjustment,” 
‘*Award,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 476 pp., 3s. 6d. 
net. 


Pitman’s Manual of Business 
Training 


In this manual full instruction and information is 
given on business methods; fully illustrated with 
engravings of office appliances, facsimiles of com- 
mercial forms, and 34 maps and plates. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Pitman’s Business Terms and 









Phrases 


Acollection of all the business terms, phrases, and 
abbreviations met with in commercial correspon- 
dence and business transactions. The explanations 
of the Business Terms are in a large number of 
instances illustrated with facsimile documents. 
The equivalents of all the terms in French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish are given. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


Pitman’s Complete Book- 


keeping 

This work is designed to provide the student of 
Book-keeping with a Manual of Accounts, the 
mastery of which will enable him to record, accu- 
rately and fully, any business transaction in which 
he may be concerned. It is, accordingly, com- 
plete in itself. The principles of both Single and 
Double Entry are explained, and their application 
shown in illustrative transactions. Explanations 
are furnished of the treatment of practically every 
kind of account met with in business or pro- 
fessional life, together with a description and fac- 
similes of the most important commercial docu- 
ments, and the chief regulations with regard to 
their use. There isan ample supply of exercises 
to be worked by the student as a test of his know- 
ledge of the various chapters; a supplementary 
List of Questions; useful Lists of Business Ab- 
breviations and Commercial Terms (with their 
meanings). Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Pitman’s Commercial Hand- 


writing and Correspondence 


Comprises carefully graduated Exercises, together 
with Practical Instructions for the Rapid Acquire- 
ment of a Business Style of Handwriting. Fur- 
nishes also explicit directions for the formation of 
the recognised Civil Service Style, Text Hand, 
Legal Style, Engrossing Style, Block Lettering, as 
required for business purposes, valuable hints on 
Business Composition, specimens of written Busi- 
ness Letters and various Commercial Documents. 
Lists of Business Abbreviations. cap. 4to, 
quarter cloth, rs. 6d. 


Pitman’s Popular Guide to 


Journalism 


A practical handbook for all engaged in or seeking 
to qualify for professional work on the Newspaper 
Press; indispensable for the beginner. Includes 
guidance on the correction of printers’ proofs and 
other technical matters. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 








A Complete Catalogue of Shorthand, Typewriting, and Commercial 


Publications gratis and post free on application 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LIMITED 


1 Ataen Corner, London, E.C.; Bath and New York 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


BROWNIE KODAKS 


THE No. 1 BROWNIE, giving Photographs 2} x 2} inches, 
Price 5s. only. 


THE No. 2 BROWNIE, giving Photographs 3} x 2} inches, 
Price 10s. only. 






FOR LADIES, CYCLISTS, &c. 


@ THE FOLDING POCKET KODAKS 


From 26s. to £5 2s. 6d. 
Mastered in a Few Minutes 


No Dark Room Needed for Changing the Films 





Of all Photographic Dealers, or of 


KODAK, LTD., 41-43 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Wholesale and Retail Branches—96 Bold Street, Liverpool, and 72-74 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
Retail Branches—59 Brompton Road, S.W.; 60 Cheapside, E.C.; 115 Oxford Street, W.; 
171-173 Regent Street, W.; and 40 Strand, London, W.C, 
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ISBISTER’S FICTION 


6/- Each Crown 8vo Each 6/- 


TALES BY THREE BROTHERS 
By PHIL., E. K., and H. PERRY ROBINSON 


THE CHILDREN OF SILENCE 
By JOHN CLEVELAND 


TRELAWNY AND HIS FRIENDS 
By HOLMAN FREELAND 


A PASTEBOARD CROWN 
THE SON OF THE WOLF 
THE COURSE OF JUSTICE 


By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH 
THE SHOES OF FORTUNE 
GILIAN THE DREAMER 
By NEIL MUNRO 
THE WINDS OF Rear 


HRISTABEL COLERIDGE 


THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE GOOD 
By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE 


THE MEN OF THE MOSS- me 


. R. CROCKETT 
THE HALF-HEARTED By JOHN BUCHAN 1 
y i ‘Brifish-ALL THROUGH. 
THE LAUREL WALK 3 ; P 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH Frée from Acid, rs 
THE LOOMS OF TIME PRODUCES QUICKL 
‘By Mrs. HUGH FRASER ; Qo 


THE HEIRESS OF THE FOREST 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE 


ISBISTER & CO. 
«5 & 16 Tavisrock Sraget, Covent GARDEN, W.C 





By CLARA MORRIS 


By JACK LONDON 


By NEIL MUNRO 














Daintiness 


Huntley and Palmers 
Breakfast Biscuits 


are the latest product in scientific baking. Light, 
crisp, unsweetened, nutritious and digestive. 


Welcome as a substitute for toast at 
breakfast; delicious at all meals with 
butter, cheese or preserves. 
Order some from 


your Grocer 
to-day. 
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EDITED BY CHARLES RAY 
May 1904 


“Listen, sweet Dove, unto my song, 
And spread thy golden wings in me; 
Hatching my tender heart so long 
Till it get wing and fly away with me.” 
From the painting by Greuze. 


How the World Goes Round 


: + 293 
Men of Worth 
The Rev. Frank Swainson, founder of the Largest Bible Classes in nie 
—Dr. S. R. Nicholls, Medical Missioner - 300 
A Point of Honour. By Christabel R. Coleridge. Ciesict AIl—XV. . 307 
The Influences of Modern Life. V. Music. By the Rev. C. Silvester 
Horne, M.A. ‘ , 319 
The People of the Abyss. Fifth Paper. By Charles Ray . ‘ ‘ — 
The Bible in Many Lands. Concluding Paper. By J. H. North . - 330 
Workers Together with God 
The Work of the London City Mission—Helping the Blind in China -. oe 
Which has Changed? By Arthur Carwinnen , . = 
Our Question Drawer. Conducted by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. . 342 
Open-Air Pulpits. By the Editor  . 343 
Paradise Island; or, the Romance of Metlakahtla. Chap. ¥ V. -" Geo 
T. B. Davis : 352 
Twice Saved. By Harriet Millar Davidson . ‘ ‘ - 356 
A Tramps’ Refuge. By Harold J. Shepstone : , . 361 
For the Boys and Girls. Lessons from History. V. The Generous Spanish 
Governor—The Spring Fairies. : : - 366 
The Editor’s Page : F : ‘ . . 369 
Sunday Magazine Bible Examinations and —_— Prizes . ‘ae 





APRIL BIBLE EXAMINATION RESULTS 


I. Picture Names: (1) Abib (Exodus xiii. 4), (2) Cain (Genesis iv. 1), (3) Esau (Genesis 


xxv. 25), (4) Phut (Genesis x. 6), (5) Ahitub (1 Samuel xiv. 3), (6) Bigvai (lzra ii. 2), (7) Isaac 
(Genesis xxi. 4), (8) Adoniram (1 Kings iv. 6), (9) Lucifer (Isaiah xiv. 12), (10) Arbel (Hosea 
x. 14), (11) Eran (Numbers xxvi. 36), (12) Bathshua (1 Chronicles iii. 5), (13) Pennel (Genesis 
XXxil. 31). 


II, Words built up from Syllables: (1) Sherah (1 Chronicles vii. 24), (2) Massah 
(Exodus xvii. 7), (3) Tartan (2 Kings xviii. 17), (4) Beor (Genesis xxxvi. 32), (§) Middin (Joshua 
xv. 61). 


Of course there are other Bible references to the names, and any correct one has received marks 
in each case. 





om All MSS. to be addressed to ‘‘ Tus Epitor,” 25 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. While the greatest cave 
will be taken of MSS., the Editor will not hold himself responsible for accidental loss. MSS, must be accompanied 
by stamped addressed envelope for reply. 

OB Ali communications respecting the insertion of ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed to G. F. NBLSON, 19 Laurence 
Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the Sth of each Month. 
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STEPHENSON’S 


FURNITURE 
CREAM 





WILL NOT FINGER-MARK. 





Brightens British Homes. 





STEPHENSON BROS., Ltd, } Bradford. 
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Fourth Edition. Now Ready 


JOHN WESLEY’S 
JOURNAL 


ABRIDGED BY 
PERCY LIVINGSTONE PARKER 
With an Introduction by 
HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A. 
and an Appreciation of the Journal by 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. 
Crown 8vo, 544 pages. Price 3s. 6d. net 








ISBISTER & COMPANY, 


1s & 16 Tavistock STREET, Covent GARDEN, Lonnon, W.C. 





The Gospel and the Church 


BY ABBE LOISY 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The only authorised English translation of 
‘L’Evangele et L’Eglise,” which has caused 
such a stir in the Roman Catholic Church in 
France,’ and been placed under the ban of the 
Vatican. 


ISBISTER & CO. 
15 & 16 Tavistock St., CovENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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(From the Painting by Greuse) 


Listen, sweet Dove, unto my song 
And spread thy golden wings on me, 
atching my tender heart so long 
Till it get wing, and fly away with thee. 


From ‘‘ Whitsunday,” by Georce Herbert 
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How the World Goes Round 








The War 


DISASTER continues to dog the footsteps 
of Russia. Admiral Makaroff. whose ad- 
vent to the naval command at Port Arthur 
put new life into the defence of that port 
and into the Russian fleet, is dead, having 
gone down with about seven hundred men 
on his flagship the Petropavlovsk. The 
Japanese drew the gallant Admiral into 
the open sea by clever strategy, and then, 
after sending torpedo-boats unobserved to 
his rear, drove him back in their direction 
where his battleship and a destroyer were 
sunk by mines or torpedoes and the battle- 
ship Pobieda badly damaged. Everywhere 
in Europe the greatest sorrow is felt at the 
death of this brave and resourceful officer, 
who was well known to English naval men. 
The famous Russian painter Verestchagin 
was also drowned in the sinking of the 
Petropavlovsk. 

It is announced from St. Petarsburg, 
that the large fleet which is now being 
prepared for the Far East, will sail from 
Kronstadt at the beginning of August. 
It will consist of eight battleships, 
eleven cruisers, and forty destroyers and 
torpedo boats. These will be divided 
into two squadrons, one commanded by 
Admiral Rojestvensky, at present chief 
‘of the Naval General Staff at St. Peters- 
burg, the other by the Grand Duke Alex- 
ander Michailovitch. Another report, 
however, states that since the disaster at 
Port Arthur the preparation of a fleet to 
the Far East has been abandoned. 

Such a powerful naval force arriving 
in Far Eastern waters in the autumn 
might put a completely different com- 
plexion upon affairs there, although it is 
difficult to know with whom would be 
the greater advantages when the Russian 
and Japanese ships met in battle. Of 
course the Czar’s force would be fresh 

XXXI11—a, 


and ready for the fray, but, on the other 
hand, the Japanese would have gained 
invaluable experience in actual warfare, 
as regards both strategy and tactics, and 
be flushed with former victories. 


The Land Campaign 


THE Japanese army is now at the Yalu, 
the Russians having made no stand 
south of that river. It is expected, how- 
ever, that there will be fierce fighting 
before the Mikado’s forces are allowed 
to cross as the Russians are strongly 
entrenched along the northern bank, 
where they have a very large army. 


‘In addition to the Japanese force which 


has been marching north by land, a large 
body of troops, said to be fifty thousand 
strong, has been transported by water 
to the mouth of the Yalu. Their landing 
in safety would go to disprove the reports 
that the Russians had mined the estuary. 

It is difficult to say what the Russian 
plan of campaign on land, if indeed 
there is one, can be. General Korou- 
patkin has scarcely had time yet to 
organise and put his plans into practice. 
The continuous retreat of the Czar’s 
forces lends plausibility to the suggestion 
that the Russians will keep retiring into 
Manchuria, with a view to drawing the 
Japanese farther and farther from their 
bases, and then when the latter are 
weakened owing to their long lines of 
communications, to fall upon them with 
an overwhelming force. The weak part 
in this programme, however, is that the 
Japanese Navy has control of the sea, 
and can transport its troops, stores, &c., 
to different points by water. 


An Appeal for Peace 


THE Peace Society in England has issued 
an appeal to the clergy and ministers of 
all denominations, in which after setting 
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Map showing the route of the British Expedition’ 
sto, Tibet 


forth the evils of the war, as at present 
waged, and the danger of other nations 


becoming involved, the signatories declare: 
“We therefore respectfully ask you to 
bring before your people, in your prayers 
and discourses, the Gospel of Peace of 
Our Lord and Master Jesus Christ, and 
to make use of any opportunity that may 
present itself of urging on your congrega- 
tions to abstain, so far as may be possible, 
from any word or act which would be in- 
consistent with the spirit of the prayer, 
so specially appropriate at this time: 
‘ Give Peace in our Time, O Lord.’”’ 

The manifesto is signed by bishops, 
deans, and the leading ministers of all 
the Churches. 


Fighting in Tibet 

Tue Anglo-Indian mission to Tibet, 
on which opinion is so greatly divided, 
has at last been attended by bloodshed. 
When the force approached Guru, a wall 
was found built across the road and a 
force of fifteen hundred armed Tibetans 
was assembled to oppose any further 
advance. It was decided to disarm these 
natives, but they at once attacked the 
British, and the latter opened a maxim 
and rifle fire which killed and wounded 
five hundred. Two hundred Tibetans 
were taken prisoners. The most serious 
casualty on the British side was the 
severe wounding of a newspaper corres- 
spondent. Another “ battle ’’ took place 
later, in which the Tibetans lost 190 killed 
and many wounded. The British force is 
now at Gyangtse. 


France and England 

OnE of the most important and satis- 
factory pieces of news during the past 
month, has been that which relates to the 
new entente cordiale between England 
and France. Speaking of the agreements 
embodied in the Treaty, Lord Lansdowne 
says: ‘‘They remove the sources of 
long standing differences, the existence 
of which has been a chronic addition to 
our diplomatic embarrassments and a 
standing menace to an_ international 
friendship which we have been at much 
pains,tc cultivate, and which, we rejoice to 
think, has completely. over-shadowed the 
antipathies and suspicions of the past.”’ 
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How the World Goes Round 


By the new Treaty England has a free 
hand in Egypt, the accumulated surplus 
funds of the Caisse being released for 
public works; and in return France is 
allowed to do in Morocco very much 
what England has done in Egypt, the 
only stipulation being that no forts shall 
be erected on the coast which commands 
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standing differences between the two 
countries in Siam, Madagascar, and the 
New Hebrides, are also settled by this 
Treaty. 

In both England and France the Agree- 
ment come to has given general satisfac- 
tion, and the Italian papers also express 
approval. In Germany, Russia, and Spain, 











A 





Russian clergy blessing troops as they leave for the Far East. 


All the Czar's 


regiments that set out for the seat of war are blessed in this way 


the Straits of Gibraltar. In Newfound- 
land, France renounces her exclusive 
fishing rights, and in return is to be 
allowed to purchase bait there, a privilege 
hitherto prohibited, and the owners and 
employees of French fishing establish- 
ments are to be indemnified. France also 
as compensation, acquires a few unim- 
portant pieces of territory in West Africa, 
including a port on the Gambia. Out- 


however, the feeling seems to be one of 
annoyance and disquiet. 

There is little doubt that his Majesty 
the King has had much to do with bring- 
ing about this satisfactory state of affairs, 
but even so, the present Government is 
to be congratulated, for it is undoubtedly 
the best piece of work it has achieved. 

A remarkable contrast is provided by 
the fact that exactly a century \ago, 
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Napoleon was collecting an army to 
invade England, and a state of real fear 
of France existed here, so that from 
some coast towns people were fleeing into 
the interior to escape the expected 
Frenchmen. 


Chinese Labour in South Africa 


THE recruiting of Chinese labourers for 
the Transvaal mines has not yet com- 
menced as there are still certain negotia- 
tions to be concluded between the British 
and Chinese Governments. 

The opposition to the Ordinance is 
still as pronounced and widespread as 
ever. The great mass meeting of protest 
in Hyde Park was an undoubted success, 
the numbers present being only slightly 
less than those which attended the Demon- 
stration against the Education Bill, and 
the enthusiasm, or perhaps a_ better 
word would be earnestness, of the crowds, 
being equally intense. 


The Aliens Bill 


THe Home Secretary’s Bill dealing 
with the immigration of undesirable 


aliens, which has been read a first time 
in the House of Commons, will, if passed, 
give the British Government similar 
powers to those possessed by the Govern- 
ments of other countries. Regulations 
may be made prohibiting criminal and 
other undesirable immigrants from land- 
ing, aliens convicted of felony or misde- 
meanour in this country can be expatriated, 
foreign immigrants will have to give full 
details of their antecedents and character. 
and must submit to health inspection ; 
congested areas and tenements occupied 
by aliens are to be inspected and placed 
under regulations, and a special staff of 
officers will be appointed to carry out the 
Act. assisted. if necessary, by the Customs 
and Coastguard officials. 


There is much opposition to the Bill, 
Mr. John Burns declaring that he will 


only vote for it if Park Lane is made a 
scheduled district. and the alien mining 
directors are brought within the 
the Act. 


scope ol 
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The Scotch Education Bill 

Ir the English Education Act has 
given rise to controversy and opposition 
and dissension, the Scotch Bill seems to 
have satisfied every one. As a matter 
of fact, although it is a Government 
measure, the Liberals seem more pleased 
with it than the Conservatives, and are 
asking why the very policy condemned 
by the Government in England should 
be adopted North of the Tweed. In 
Scotland School Boards are to be elected 
every third year, “as nearly as may be 
in the same manner, in the same places, 
and with the same returning and presiding 
officers and clerks, as the election of 
county councillors for the county in 
which the education district is situated,” 
a body of men thus being elected for 
the district and definite purpose of dealing 
with education. 

These School Boards are to appoint one- 
third of the managers of the schools and 
the remaining two-thirds are to be ap- 
pointed by town councils in burghs and 
by parish councils in other districts. 
The School Boards in Scotland are to 
have a discretion as to the schools they 
will aid. ‘‘ It shall be lawful,” says the 
sill, “ for a School Board, if they think 
fit, in addition to any powers transferred 
to or any other powers vested in them 
by this Act, to incur expenditure and to 
defray the same out of the school fund, 
in carrying out the following objects 
(that is to say): (1) In providing under 
their own direction or through managers 
any form of education or instruction 
which may from time to time be sanctioned 
by any code or minute of the Department, 
and in providing for the physical training 
and recreation of the pupils attending 
schools within their education district, 
and for their medical examination and 
supervision ; (2) In paying, either sepa- 
rately or in combination with other School 
Boards, the salaries of visiting teachers 
giving instruction in several schools in 
turn, or of superintendents and organisers 
of technical or other special forms of 
education; (3) In granting pecuniary 
aid upon such conditions as they may 
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from time to time prescribe to schools 
and institutions not under their charge, 
where such schools or institutions are 
recognised by the Department as supplying 
efficient education.” 
Finally it will be unlawful for a Scotch 
School Board to delegate power to the 
managers or committee to borrow or 





The Education Actin England and Wales 

THERE have been many prophecies that 
the opposition to the Education Act. in 
England and Wales on the part both of 
individuals and public bodies* - would 
dwindle and disappear. But the opposite 
is nearer the truth, and the fact that 
those in favour of the Act are now talking 





Japanese nurses leaving Tokio for the hospital ship on which they are about to serve 
Count Matsugata, Chairman of the Red Cross Society, is wishing them good-bye 


raise money or to dismiss teachers. The 

, Bill is a long one of sixty clauses, but 
these are the main points in which it 
differs from the English Act. 


. 
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of compromise, shows that something 
will have to be done eventually to satisfy 
Noncontormists and others who retuse to 
accept the measure. Passive Resistance 1s 
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as strong asever, and the number of sum- 
monses to date is nearly twenty thousand. 

But it is in Wales that the most 
strenuous opposition is found. There the 
County Councils and Borough and 
Urban District authorities absolutely re- 
fuse |to administer the Act, and matters 
are at a deadlock. The Bishop of St. 


Sunday Magazine 


to minimise the injustice, without inflict- 
ing any avoidable hardship upon non- 
provided schools, and pledging itself 
to resist attempts to compel the Welsh 
Councils to enforce demands which in- 
volved inroads on the fundamental 
rights of British citizenship, and invaded 
the sacred domain of conscience. 


The 23rd Artillery Brigade of the Russian Army ready to start for the Far East 


Asaph prepared a Bill embodying a 
suggested compromise, but with this the 
Welsh local authorities will have nothing 
to do. A conference of delegates from 
the County Councils, and other public 
bodies, which should put the Act into 
operation, met at Llandrindod Wells on 
April 5, and passed unanimously a reso- 
lution reaffirming the protest of the 
nation against the provisions of the Act, 
recording the unalterable decision of the 
Conference so to administer the Act as 


A resolution was also passed without 
one dissentient, declaring that while the 
Conference was anxious to co-operate 
in any effort to arrive at a just solution 
of the deadlock, it declined to accept 
any amendment of its provisions which 
would not ensure popular control and 
prevent the imposition of sectarian or 


theological tests, prevent the right of 
entry for sectarian teaching during 
schoo] hours, and forbid the em- 


ployment of the teaching 


staff for 
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the giving of sectarian ‘instruction’ fin 
schools. G 

There have been suggestions of com- 
promise in‘ England too, the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells in a letter to the Times, 
recommending the formation of a clearing- 
house for rates. ‘‘ Let each ratepayer,’’ he 
says, ‘‘who is conscientiously opposed to 
paying any rate towards the support of 
voluntary schools be allowed (on making a 
declaration to this effect) to earmark his 
rate ‘for the support of provided schools 
only.’ Let the amount thus earmarked 
be notified to the clearing-house. An 
adjustment of the rates levied on different 
localities can be easily made at the clearing- 
house ; so that, however numerous might 
be the strained consciences in some 
districts, a transference of ratepayers’ 
money not so earmarked would prevent 
any difficulties being experienced.” 

The Bishop’s phraseology in this last 
sentence and in other parts of his letter, 
is scarcely happy in the circumstances, 


and is not calculated to commend his 
suggestion to those having conscien- 
tious objections to paying the rate. 


Nonconformists generally do not want 
compromise. “Our business,” said Mr. 
James Everett, Secretary to the National 
Passive Resistance Committee, ‘is to 
keep on resisting until the law is altered.” 


The Drink Trade and the Nation 

Tue Daily News which did such signal 
service in organising and carrying through 
the Religious Census last year, has been 
making an exhaustive inquiry into, the 
ownership and conduct of the liquor 
trade, and some amazing facts and 
figures have been given in the three 
articles already published. For instance, 
there are in the United Kingdom, 491 
limited liability companies exclusively 
employed in brewing, distilling, or dis- 
tributing alcoholic liquors for consump- 
tion in the home market, and the 
issued capital of these reaches the colossal 
figure of £227,087,000! But in addition 
to these public companies there are more 
than a hundred private distilleries in the 


kingdom besides all the licensed houses 
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and retail dealers, and the Daily News 
places the combined capital at {265,000,000 
or a third of our present huge rational 
debt. The profits earned are no less 
remarkable. In a single year (1902, 
the latest available) companies whose 
capital amounted to £203,356,000 paid 
away as actual dividends no less a sum 
than {12,787,000, and adding to this 
income tax, amount set aside for deprecia- 
tion, repairs, &c., the total profits were 
£14,725,000. 

In view of these figures, it is not surpris- 
ing that the drink trade is a great power 
in the country, nor need there be any as- 
tonishment that we are a drunken nation! 
The wonder would be if we were not. 


Salvation Army Congress in London 

Tuis year the Salvation Army is to 
hold in London the largest international 
Congress that it has ever organised, and 
for this purpose a great hall accommodat- 
ing about twelve thousand people is to 
be erected on the space that has been 
cleared by the London County Council, 
in the Strand. The Crystal Palace, 
Albert Hall, and Exeter Hall, are also to 
be engaged for certain days. Between 
five and six thousand officers will attend 
from forty-nine different countries, speak- 
ing thirty different languages, and it is 
expected that enormous interest in the 
Army and its work will be raised among 
the public. The Congress opens on June 
24, and will last about three weeks. 


Obituary 

Ex-QuEEN Isabella of Spain, grand- 
mother of the present King, died in exile 
in Paris, on April 9. A service in her 
memory was held in the Cathedral at 
Barcelona, on April 12, and at its close 
Senor Maura, the Premier of Spain, who 
by the King’s command was distributing 
a sum of {120 among the poor, was 
stabbed by an anarchist. Senor Maura 
was not seriously wounded, and _ the 
assailant was captured. 

Other deaths of the month include those 
of Sir Edwin Arnold, Miss Frances Power- 
Cobbe, Mr. Justice Byrne, and Dr. Samuel 
Smiles, the author of * Self-Help.” 
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The Rev. Frank Swainson 

THERE has recently come to the north 
of London, a young clergyman full of fire 
and zeal, with a yearning love for souls, 
and what is more to the point, perhaps, 
with the ability to win men and women 
for God. Those clergymen and ministers 
who find difficulty in filling their churches, 
should pay a visit to St. Barnabas, Hollo- 
way, and see how the new vicar, the Rev. 
Frank Swainson, accomplishes this task. 
In three months he has increased the 
evening congregation at his church from 
two hundred and fifty to a thousand, has 
formed a men’s Bible Class which already 
numbers more than three hundred mem- 
bers, and has organised a women’s class 
of three hundred. But how, it may be 
asked, has he done all this? Well, 
strange as the thing may seem, the re- 
markable result has been achieved in a 
particularly unpromising district, solely by 
the plain, simple preaching of the gospel 
of the grace of God. Mr. Swainson has 
no faith in novel methods of drawing the 
crowd; even an orchestra, which already 
existed at the church, was disbanded 
despite the prophecies of failure from 
surrounding clergymen and others, and 
even solos are tabooed at the men’s class 
as liable to cause friction and jealousies. 
Yet the work grows and grows, and not 
only on Sunday do the people come 
and the men form a large proportion of 
the regular congregation be it remem- 
bered—but at a recent week-night mis- 
sionary meeting in a room which is meant 
to hold four hundred persons, five hundred 
and fifty adults were present, and crowded 
every available foot of spare, those who 
could not get inside clustering round the 
doors to hear the addresses. 

Now all this is not a work that can be 
done in Holloway alone, because of any 


peculiarly favourableconditions. As already 
mentioned, the neighbourhood was un- 
promising in the extreme, and Captain 
Stanley of the Church Army who has 
been holding a mission in the slums of 
St. Barnabas parish, declares that he 
has no hesitation in saying that the 
people in these slums are ‘the worst 
lot’’ he has ever seen. Mr. Swainson has 
been stationed in only one other parish 
in England, that of All Saints’, Sheffield, 
and there, in a few years he worked up the 
largest men’s and women’s Bible Classes 
in the world, “‘ and I believe,” he told 
the SUNDAY MAGAZINE representative, 
“that this could be done in any other 
parish in the kingdom.” 


Converted under Moody 

Mr. SWAINSON believes in conversion, 
that is, a definite decision for Christ on 
the part of each man and woman. He 
was himself converted at one of Mr. D. L. 
Moody’s meetings in London, when seven- 
teen years of age, and the circumstances, 
are interesting. He was with a number 
of young men who had been asked by 
a lady to accompany her to hear Mr. 
Moody preach, and all had declined. Mr. 
Swainson thought it was rather unkind; 
to let the lady go to the service by herself, 
so he offered to accompany her. The: 
address did not particularly strike him, 
but at the close Mr. Moody asked those 
who were prepared to give themselves to 
Christ to stand up. Not a single person 
‘“ Well,” said the evangelist, ‘‘ this 
is the first time I have learned that there 
are so many cowards in a British audience.” 
The word coward stung young Mr. Swain- 
son, and he determined that he, at any 
rate, would rise. He did so, and was, 
followed by many others. Mr. Moody 
closed the service and then asked those 
who had risen to go into the inquiry rooms . 


rose. 
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Mr. Swainson went, had a long chat with 
the preacher, and as he says was soundly 
converted that night. 


Among the Red Indians 

LATER he offered himself for service 
under the Church Missionary Society, was 
accepted, and after training was ordained. 
He then went,in 1888, to carry the gospel 
to the Red Men of the Blood Reserve 
at Macleod, Canada, where he remained 
for eight years, doing a splendid work, 
seeing large results, and leaving a thriving 
Christian community where hitherto the 
people had been practically devil wor- 
shippers. 

Mr. Swainson was and is a man of 
faith—he believes in looking direct to 
God for supplies to carry on Christian 
work. “If the work is to be done,” he 
says, “‘ God will certainly send the means 
and if the means are not forthcoming as 
a result of prayer and faith, then it is 
clear the particular work under considera- 
tion is not to be carried out. For years 
Mr. Swainson raised a thousand a year 
for the work at Macleod, and as a result 
of his labour there is now a home for 
Indian girls in which sixty are boarded 
at one time, an institution for Indian boys 
with accommodation for fifty, a hospital, 
a church, and three day-schools, surely 
a unique record for a young man in such 
an unpromising field, for the natives them- 
selves are terribly poverty-stricken. The 
life in the Blood Reserve was a hard one. 
Often the temperature was 53° below zero 
(85° of frost), and it would have been 
surprising if the strain had not told upon 
the missionary’s health. He came home 
on furlough, had a break-down, and was 
unable to return. 

But Mr. Swainson was not idle. He 
did a good deal of deputation work for 
the Church Missionary Society, and then 
settled down in Sheffield as Curate of All 
Saints’, Brightside. 


The Sheffield Bible Classes 

At Sheffield Mr. Swainson from the first 
determined to lay himself out to get hold 
of the men. He found a good deal of 
indifference and scepticism, and what was 


worse, spiritualism seemed to have obtained 
a considerable influence over the people. 
But Mr. Swainson had great faith, and he 
started a Bible class tentatively, sending 
letters round to the men of his parish 
whose names appeared in a local direct ory. 











(4. Cyrus Price, photo, Shetheld) 


The R-v. Frank Swaiuson, who has had wonder- 
ful success in forming men and women’s Bible 
c.asses aid who has rec. ntly become vicar 
of St. Barnabas’, Holloway 


These letters have played an important 
part in all Mr. Swainson’s work of build- 
ing up Bible classes. He says that per- 
sonal visitation and invitation monthly is 
the best thing, but as that is impossible 
in a large parish, an autograph letter, 
duplicated by means of the cyclostyle, is. 
the next best means. 

The Bible class started with an attend- 
ance of nine men, and perhaps some 
preachers would have been discouraged. 
Not so Mr. Swainson. The men were of 
the right kind, intelligent artisans, and 
among these he generated and _ tostered 
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an esprit de corps which led to great results. 
These men brought others, and in this 
way, with letters sent round every month 
and house to house visitation, at the end 
of the first year the class had 183 members 
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the devil.” This decided Mr. Swainson, 


and he started a women’s class on Monday 
evenings from seven to eight (the men 
met on Sunday afternoons at three o’clock). 
He had become acquainted with many 








(Bloom Bros , photo, Sheffield) 


Some of the men of Mr. Swainson’s Bible-class at Sheffield. This photograph 
shows just one-eighth of the class 


with an average attendance of 130. The 
second year the membership was increased 
to 500, the third year to goo, the fourth 
to 1600, and the fifth to 2100, with about 
200 other men, non-members, also attend- 
ing fairly regularly. During the five years 
the class moved from room to room, as 
increased accommodation was _ needed, 
until at last it met in the church, which 
was crowded, with men standing down 
the aisles, ‘n the pulpit, and in fact in 
every available corner, and the two ad- 
joining vestries were also full, the doors 
being left open so that the men could hear 
as the service proceeded. 

Then the women began to get anxious 
for a class of their own, but for some time 
Mr. Swainson could not see his way to 
forming such a class. At last a woman 
said to the preacher, ‘I believe you care 
only for the men ; we women may go to 


of the men’s wives as a result of his visiting 
the husbands, and he sent a letter round 
with the result that the women’s class 
started with a membership of 
At. the end of twelve months, there were 
1540 members, and when Mr. Swainson 
left last November, this had increased to 
nearly 1700, and quite a number of non- 
members also attended. 


The Work in London 

WHEN Mr. Swainson came to St. Bar- 
nabas he was told, on all hands, that he 
would never get a like success in Holloway. 
The men and women there were of an 
altogether different class from those in 
Sheffield. But he set to work at once, 
sent letters round to all the men in the 
parish, and started a class on the first 
Sunday in December last year. On that 
day 124 men turned up and at the close 
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go enrolled themselves as regular members. 
The class has grown steadily, and although 
at the time of writing only a little more 
than three months has passed since its 
foundation, it now has 322 members, the 
growth being far more rapid proportion- 
ately than that of the Sheffield class. 
A women’s class has also been formed, 
the curate (Rev. A. Raby) conducting it on 
Monday afternoons, and the membership 
of that is over 300. 


Methods 


Mr. SWAINSON believes that it is quite 
a mistaken idea to suppose that some out- 
side attraction must be secured to draw the 
people to church. When he went to St. 
Barnabas, as already stated, there was an 
orchestra which used to play at a men’s 
service once a month, but the attendance 
at this service was sometimes as low as 
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therefore decided to disband it, and the 
class has grown better than ever since. 
The service is as simple as it well could 
be. Mr. Swainson believes that men and 
women everywhere are hungering and 
thirsting after better things, and he makes 
it an invariable rule at his classes to give 
nothing but plain, practical, and searching 
Bible talks. Politics, science, and other 
subjects are never touched upon. The 
men are allowed to ask questions, and once 
a month the vicar answers these. Of 
course there are the usual stock questions : 
“Who was Cain’s wife ?”’ ‘ Does the 
theory of evolution upset the Bible story 
of the creation ?’’ “ Explain such and 
such contradictions in the Bible,” &c. &c., 
and Mr. Swainson finds that after these 
have been asked and answered several 
times not many other questions are put. 
The vicar also invites his hearers to submit 











(Bloom Bros., photo, Shefheld) 


This shows one-half of Mr. Swainson’s Women's Bible-class at Sheffield 


thirteen and the average not more than 
twenty-five. For two months he main- 
tained the orchestra, but strangely enough 
quite a number of the men made the re- 
mark that the only jarring note at the 
class was the orchestra. Mr. Swainson 


subjects, from some of which he speaks 
at succeeding services. There is always 
plenty of bright singing, Sankey’s hymns 
being used. On Friday evenings a prayer 
meeting is held, at which from sixty to 
seventy adults are present, 
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Mr. Swainson attaches considerable im- 
portance to the welcome the men receive 
on arriving. He always stands at the door 
of the church as the men are coming in, 
and shakes hands with each. At Sheffield 
he has had his hand blistered sometimes 
on account of the large numbers who have 
shaken it. 

A Communicant’s Union, which formerly 
had an average attendance at its monthly 
meetings of about a dozen and had been 
suspended, has been revived at St. Bar- 
nabas, and there are now never fewer than 
a hundred persons present. 


The Results of the Work 


THE results of a work like Mr. Swainson’s 
cannot be over-estimated. Even the Press- 
in Sheffield bore testimony to the splendid 
effects of his ministry. The editor of 
one of the two leading papers there said 
that the old east end of Sheffield had 
been absolutely transformed. Remarkable 
cases of definite conversion were constantly 
being seen. ‘‘ We have had men in Shef- 
field brought up to the class,” said Mr. 
Swainson, “ from the public-house drunk, 
and they have been sobered under the sound 
of the gospel and brought to Christ before 
they left the church—men who are living 
consistent godly lives to-day. I believe 
I may say we never have a meeting at 
which the men are not definitely appealed 
to to give themselves to God.” 

How the people of Sheffield appreciated 
Mr. Swainson’s work was clearly shown 
by the send-off which was accorded to the 
preacher when he left for London. Two 
thousand men and women accompanied 
him to his train, which was run specially 
into a siding to accommodate the crowd. 
He was carried all the way to the station 
shoulder high, and when he spoke from 
the carriage window the people cried, 
“What do you want to go for when there 
are over two thousand men here who 
would die for you?” 

But the preacher felt he had no option. 
He had declined several better livings 
earlier, and was not keen in taking that 

of St. Barnabas. He loved his people 
in Sheffield, and the day he came to 
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London to look at the proffered parish, 
was a dull, drizzling, miserable day, calcu- 
lated to make everything look at its 
worst. He saw the church and deter- 
mined to decline the living. But then 


the thought came that it was not alto- | 
gether from an unselfish motive that the de- | 


cision was arrived at, and so Mr. Swainson 
decided to visit the church once again on 
the following day, praying constantly in 
the interval for definite leading. He went 
to the church the next morning, and as 
he opened the door what should stare him 
in the face but a text in large letters 
which had been put in position the night 
before for some purpose, “ He calleth 
thee.” ‘I took this,’ says the Vicar, 
“as a definite call.” 


Prayer the Lever 


Mr. SWAINSON has no uncertainty as to 
how the masses are to be got to church. 
‘Get the Christians,” he says, “ praying 
for outpourings of the Holy Spirit, and as 
a result of this the people in spite of 
themselves will be drawn to church. I 
have found people round about St. Bar- 
nabas’, who have not been to any church 
for years and suddenly the thought has 
struck them that they would go toa service. 
This I believe was simply the answer to 
the prayers of the Christians. My people 
up north are praying daily for me, and I 
am sure that God is answering these 
pravers.”’ 

Those who have little or no faith in 
prayer and disbelieve in the power of the 
Holy Spirit of God may scoff at all this, 
but how do they explain the confessedly 
remarkable results ? 


The Value of Medical Missions 

THERE was never a time in the Church’s 
history when the value of medical mis- 
sions was so recognised as the present. 
Our Lord during His earthly life went 
about healing the bodily diseases of the 
people, and the Gospel narrative is full 
of incidents where this good work was 
made the opportunity of doing something 
far more important, namely, the healing 
of spiritual infirmities. The medical mis- 
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sionary, therefore, whether at home or 
abroad, is in a very special way following 
in, the footsteps of his Lord, and it may 
be easily understood that people suffering 
from distressing bodily illness, who are 
ministered to in a kindly loving way are 
oftentimes more ready to listen to a con- 
versation respecting their soul’s welfare 
than are those in the full vigour of physical 
health. 


Dr. S. R. Nicholls 


OF medical missions connected with large 
evangelistic institutions, there are a number 
in London to-day, the doctor’s services in 
each case being retained by the organisation 
for which he works. These are fairly well 
known, and receive much support from 
liberal Christian friends. What is of more 
importance, however, is the fact that 
private practitioners with a love for souls 
and a zeal in God’s work, are to be found 
here and there, conducting medical mis- 
sions in a quiet way, without any adver- 
tisement or praise from men, but with 
remarkably gratifying results. One such 
worker is Dr. S. R. Nicholls, of Leyton- 
stone, who for the past few years has been 
giving a good deal of time to an effort of 
this kind at Bignold Hall, Forest Gate, 
purely as a labour of love. The church 
which meets at this place, and of which 
Dr. Nicholls is a member, is connected 
with the Open Brethren, and carries on 
an energetic evangelistic campaign in a 
district not too well supplied with Christian 
workers. 

The doctor is a modest man, and it was 
only with difficulty I could get him to give 
me any particulars of his interesting mis- 
sion. When quite a youth Dr. Nicholls read 
a book entitled ‘‘ Faithful unto Death,” 
a story of the time of John Huss, which 
gave an account of an early medical 
missionary at St. Andrews. This fired his 
imagination, and from that time he more 
or less determined that if God gave him the 
opportunity he would undergo a medical 
training with a view of using his know- 
ledge in Christian service. The oppor- 
tunity came later, although by that time 
Dr. Nicholls had spent some years in busi- 


ul 


ness, and after “ walking” the London 
Hospital, he offered himself as a medical 
missionary to the Moravian Brethren, and 
was going to Leh in Tibet, but for una- 
voidable reasons this programme was not 














Dr. Sydney R. Nicholls, the successful medical 
missioner 


carried out, and he went as house-surgeon 
to the Mildmay Medical Mission Hospital, 
where every one, from the doctors to the 
hall-porter, and from the matron to the 
scullery-maid, was an earnest Christian 
worker, with a real love for the souls of 
the patients. 


The Work at Bignold Hall 

THE medical mission at Bignold Hall 
is a work after Dr. Nicholls’ own heart. 
Its influence and scope has grown year 
by year, and is now very great in the 
district. Started originally on one day a 
week, it now occupies the greater part 
of two days of the doctor’s time, and in 
addition there are various other works 
that have grown out of the mission or 
really form additions to it, such as a Bible 
class for converts which Dr. Nicholls con- 
ducts at his own house every Wednesday 
evening, and a prayer meeting also at his 
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house on a Thursday afternoon once a 
month. 

The patients attending the mission now 
average about one hundred and thirty a 
week, seventy to eighty on a Tuesday, 
and fifty to sixty on a Friday, and these 
are for the most part gathered from a 
class of people who never attend church, 
chapel, or mission hall, and to whom the 
Gospel is almost unknown. The method 
pursued is as follows: Before any one is 
interviewed with regard to his or her 
health, an hour’s bright gospel service is 
conducted, but should some of the patients 
appear too ill to go through this they are 
comfortably accommodated by the fire in 
an adjoining room. Of course it is im- 
pressed on all who come that the work 
is not intended as a mere philanthropic 
effort ; for that they are well supplied with 
hospitals and dispensaries. They fully 
appreciate the spiritual side of the work, 
and so greatly is the gospel service enjoyed 
that many after their need for medical 
advice is passed, ask to be allowed to 
continue to attend the meetings. 

The numbers are constantly growing, 
because those who have once been bring 
their poor friends, and in some cases there 
has been a succession of conversions, one 
person bringing a second, the second a 
third, and so on. An instance of this 
which Dr. Nicholls mentioned to me is 
worth recording. A woman visited the 
mission and was converted. She brought 
her sister-in-law, who was also converted, 
and brought her next door neighbour. 
The neighbour received a similar blessing, 
and conducted another neighbour to the 
mission, who afterwards brought a sister 
and then a lodger. These were converted 
and have led several others to the mission 
and as a result of the consistent lives of 
the converts at home two of their husbands 
necame exercised in soul. So the work goes 
on, an ever-lengthening chain. The influ- 
ence that is being exerted in the neigh- 
bourhood can be well imagined when it is 
remembered that of the six or seven thou- 
sand visits to the mission made annually 
at least two thousand and perhaps more 
must be fresh cases. 
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Of course hundreds of specific cases of 
conversion might be mentioned. In one 
case the husband of a woman who received 
blessing at the mission, was himself con- 
verted and indicated what his previous 
character had been by saying, ‘“‘ Now, my 
girl, I shan’t pull you round the scullery 
by your hair any more!” He is going 
on well and is a completely changed cha- 
racter. Another man who used to throw 
bricks and anything else that was handy, 
at his wife and children, was brought 
to God as a result of the mission, and 
became a quiet, kind father and husband. 
His children could not understand the 
change. “‘Isn’t it funny,” they said to 
their mother, ‘‘ not to have brickbats 
thrown at us?” 

Of course there are some instances where 
little or no impression is made upon the 
heart. One man after assenting most 
readily to all that was said to him, de- 
clared, ‘‘ Well, you know, if I become a 
Christian I shall want a pound a week to 
keep it up.” 

Dr. Nicholls has some devoted helpers 
at Bignold Hall. His wife seconds him 
in all his good work. She has a wonderful 
tact in dealing with the patients about 
their souls, knows how to give womanly 
sympathy where it is needed, and on the 
material side is a first-rate dispenser. In 
the latter work she is assisted by two 
other ladies, Miss Jessie and Miss Ruth 
McCandlish. Some years ago it was 
pointed out by one. interested in the 
comfort of the patients that many of them 
go to the mission at ten o’clock in the 
morning without having had any break- 
fast. Two friends thereupon undertook 
to look after a coffee-and-cake stall, and 
now any one can have a cup of hot coffee 
and a large piece of cake for a halfpenny. 
This is greatly appreciated, and the stall 
is almost self-supporting. 

As to the funds for drugs and other 
expenses, clothes and eggs for poor 
patients, &c., Dr. Nicholls never appeals 
for help, but I am sure that he would 
be grateful for any assistance that 
reached him at his surgery in Leytonstone 
Road, E. 
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A Point of Honour 
By Christabel R. Coleridge 


Author of “ The Tender Mercies of the Good,” ‘The Winds of Cathrigg,” &c. &c. 
Mustrated by Harold Piffard 


Geoffrey Brent the elder and Geoffrey Brent the younger are discussing what is known as the “‘ family 


feud.”’ 
generation. 
one another. 


The ‘‘feud,” little more than a disagreement between two brothers, has extended to the third 
Geoffrey the younger and Annora Brent, descendants of the two brothers in question, meet 
Annora learns that her father, Richard Brent, committed some offence, left the country 


and was killed in a quarrel, but during a continental tour she meets a man who introduces himself as her 


father. 
he sees her again and then disappears. 


Annora learns that she has two step-sisters and a step-brother. 


Her father enjoins silence till 


Lady Lilian Fiennes is interested in social work, in which she 


is assisted by Iris Cunningham. Iris’ brother Giles and Geoffrey Brent are great friends. Alan Medway, 


a young man with a remarkable gift for carving, goes to live with the Cunninghams 
tikeness to Annora’s great-uncle, George Augustus Brent. 


He bears a 
The Brents were also noted for their pro- 


ficiency in carving. The Cunninghams get into monetary difficulties and are about to be sold up. 


CHAPTER XIII 
GOOD INTENTIONS 


LAN MEDWAY with real kindness 
and an entire absence of moral 
indignation, went off to inform 
Giles of the family catastrophe. 

But he put the best of his carving 
tools and a few of his little effects in a 
bag, and took them with him. 

“ T do not think they will go off to-night 
with the little children,” he thought, ‘‘ but 
it is better to keep one’s things safe.”’ 

He came in upon Giles and Geoffrey 
Brent in the middle of a hot dispute over 
the latter’s methods with regard to his 
employer’s house-property. 

Abuses, many and deep, came to light, 
in its management ; long-standing cruelties, 
customary exactions which appalled Geof- 
frey, and made anything like easy opti- 
mism impossible ; but while Giles thought 
that he ought to wash his hands of the 
iniquity, and fling up his post rather than 
tolerate it, he still thought that things 
might slowly be made better and that the 
way of repentance took long to tread. 

“T should call your idle lord back to 
England, and tell him to do his own dirty 
work,” said Giles. 

“He'd only wire to the lawyers to get 
some one else to see to it,” said Geoffrey. 
“ Besides, I don’t understand the real 
rights of the matter yet.” 


“ Evils go on while people try to under- 
stand them,” said Giles. ‘“‘ What the 
world wants is a protest. A martyrdom 
if needful——”’ 

“ T’ll wait a bit,’”’ said Geoffrey with the 
soft provoking coolness that Giles learned 
so slowly could be compatible with any 
real care for the rights of a question. 

“The question of ground rents has 
waited long enough,” said Giles, when 
there was a tap at the door, and Alan’s 
tall head appeared. 

‘Ah, Cunningham,” he said, “ there is 
trouble at Khartoum, and your sister 
wants you ; she sent you this.” 

Giles read the little note handed to him, 
and said abruptly; 

““T must go home at once,”’ and dashed 
downstairs to make needful arrangements, 
while Geoffrey said anxiously : 

“T hope no one is ill!” 

“No,” said Alan. “Itisnotthat. Itis 
that they have so many debts, and they are 
going to be sold up. They have no money. 
I do not know where they will get any.” 

“Did Mr. Cunningham send you for 
Giles ?”’ asked Geoffrey considerably hor- 
rified. 

“Mr. Cunningham is not there. I think 
he is a scamp,” said Alan. “I think he 
drinks a little, but Miss Iris is very clever 
at inventing excuses so as to hide it. She 
has gone to beg from Mr. Merton.” > 

‘Have they been long—in difficulties ?” 
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“Oh yes, always, I should think. Did 
they not tell you so?” 

Giles here returned. If he had been 
willing to confide in his friend he would 
not do so before young Medway, and his 
face was black as thunder. He made the 
briefest farewell, and no explanation what- 
ever. Geoffrey gripped his hand and said, 
“ Anything I can do always,” as heartily 
as he could; but of course he did not 
offer to accompany him, and Alan was 
pleased, and thought that his not doing 
so showed a satisfactory want of interest 
in Iris. He never thought of not return- 
ing himself to the scene of action, though 
Giles would gladly have dispensed with 
his company; but went back with him, 
bag and all, candidly telling him as they 
got into the train why he had brought it 
away with him. 

Much at the same time Mr. Merton sat 
over his glass of claret at Melrose, a little 
solitary without his wife and daughter ; 
but quite capable of a cheerful interest in 
the evening paper. He was a comfortable 


to the Primrose League. His life had been 
comfortable altogether, and he was a little 
inclined to think that when people were 
uncomfortable it was their own fault. 

“Tf you please, sir, Miss Cunningham 
is here,” and Iris ran in, and as the door 
closed behind her dropped on her knees 
by his chair and burst into tears. 

“Oh, Uncle Merton x 

“Bless me, Iris, what’s the matter ? 
Get up, my dear; your aunt’s away, you 
know. Why—why—what’s amiss ?” 

“Oh, yes, I know. If Aunt May were 
but here. I beg your pardon, uncle, I did 
mean to tell you properly, but I’m so— 
upset.” 

She got up from her knees, dried her 
eyes, and looked forlornly at him. 

“We're in dreadful trouble. I don’t 
suppose you know how badly off we are, 
and now—there’s a bill of sale on the furni- 
ture—-——” 

“ Bill of sale! What utter folly! How 
could your father expect to keep his credit 
up, or to get any credit, if that becomes 
known ?” 
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“T don’t suppose he did expect it, 
uncle, but what could he do? And he 
has enemies——” 

“Enemies! Nonsense, Iris, you know 
better than to talk of enemies to me. 
Your father——”’ 

He paused, and Iris, with a change of 
tone, said : 

“T haven’t got any illusions about 
father, Uncle Merton, but what is to 
become of us? I’ve sent for Giles, but 
he and I between us don’t get enough to 
keep all the others—and—I don’t want 
Lady Lilian to know. She doesn’t like 
that sort of trouble. Aunt May is so 
good. Tell me what we ought to do.” 

Mr. Merton knew well that his wife 
would have come to the rescue. He was 
a kindly man, too, and he could not leave 
the girl who was his own girl’s friend, in 
such distress. 

““ Now look here,’ he said, ‘‘ you must 
go home and tell your father to come to 
my Office first thing to-morrow. I'll have 


, itout withhim. That will be time enough 
Conservative, and liked his wife to belong 


to get something settled. Now ring the 
bell, we'll have some dinner first, and 
here’s a glass of claret for you. Sit down 
and don’t cry. What have you all been 
living on lately ?” 

“Principally what Lady Lilian pays 
for Mr. Medway, and my salary gets the 
children’s clothes. Besides, that, Aunt 
May is so good, and gives us things. 
Pheebe’s going to earn a little too, and 
Giles pays some of the schooling.’ 

“Giles is a fool; he might be making 
a better income; but you're a good little 
girl, Iris, and do your best.” 

Iris ate the dinner. She was very tired 
and hungry, and though she was not a 
very good little girl in all ways, she 
did bear her full share of the family 
burdens. 

She thanked Mr. Merton effusively, and 
her mind was relieved as she went back 
to the station declining the offered escort 
of the footman, but she did not feel very 
grateful. How hard it was that she should 
have to endure this misery while May 
had everything that heart could wish! 
As she hurried up Beaconsfield Road Alan 
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Medway came down it in the opposite 
direction with some parcels in his hand. 

“Oh, yes, Giles is there; but there 
is not much for supper. I have some 
money, so I have bought a tinned tongue 
and some salad, and coffee. Bob is 
fetching milk.” 

He spoke quite cheerfully and happily, 
and his eyes shone as they met Iris’. 

““ Has he given the money ? ”’ he said. 

“T think he will. Father is to go and 
see him to-morrow. Has he come in? 
Does he know ?” 

Iris pressed up to the door—but Mr. 
Cunningham had not appeared, though 
the usual supper time was long past. 

‘“ Where can he be ? What places does 
he go to ?”’ said Giles in a sharp, whisper 
to Iris, as Alan took his provisions to 
Phoebe, and began, in a truly Micawber- 
like spirit to urge her to make a cheerful 
spread. 

“We'd better eat dust and ashes!” 
said the girl. 

“Oh no,” said Alan. ‘ Why, I have 
known such troubles over and over again.”’ 

There was a little more waiting, and 
hanging about, and then an attempt at 
the supper, in the middle of which Mrs. 
Cunningham burst into tears and sobbed 
out that “ something must have happened 
to papa.” 

The son and daughter looked at each 
other with a horror dawning in their eyes. 

“No, I don’t know where he goes,”’ said 
Iris, as they all rose up and moved away. 
Alan looked significantly at Giles and 
made a slight click with his fingers. 

“Not that sort,”’ muttered Giles roughly 
but with a shudder, for the gesture was 
dramatic and unmistakable. Giles felt 
as if this kindly, take-for-granted youth 
was scarcely human. Had he no moral 
sense ? 

But Iris felt no lack when he whispered, 
“Ah, had I but the fortune that belongs 
to me, there would be no more trouble.” 

The night wore on. Giles and Alan 
went out and “looked” how and where 
they did not tell the women, but with no 
result, and when the morning came Giles 
went to keep the appointment with Mr. 
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Merton, and most reluctantly to take his 
advice as to what to do next. 

Iris, fortunately, was not due at Lady 
Lilian’s that morning, and Alan went off 
to sit to Mr. Wyatt as usual. He was 
very sorry for the family trouble, having 
a kindly temper of his own. He was 
accustomed in moments of crisis to see 
any straw of help caught at, and means 
of rescue manipulated with skill. This 
did not strike Alan as wrong or degrading ; 
it was the instinct of self-preservation, as 
a clever wild animal seizes opportunities 
of prey and shelter. 

He would do his friends a kindness. 
Lady Lilian was good and rich, and as he 
frequently heard her say, “ lived to help 
her fellow men.’’ He would go and see her 
before he went to Mr. Wyatt. 

So, as Lady Lilian after a rather late 
breakfast was glancing at the appeals and 
circulars which the post had brought her, 
her protégé appeared. 

‘Ah, brave Sir Launcelot,” She said, 
“how is this ? Have you any new dear 
beasts to show me?” 

“No, Madam,” said Alan, “ but there 
is trouble at Khartoum. They are in debt, 
very much in debt. There is what they 
call a ‘ bill of sale,’ and Mr. Cunningham 
did not come home last night. No doubt 
he is in hiding till better times, but Giles 
and Miss Iris are very unhappy.” 

“In debt! How shocking!” ex- 
claimed Lady Lilian. “I never sus- 
pected Miss Cunningham of anything of 
that kind. She always spoke of her 
father’s good business as a _ solicitor, 
though the number of children made it 
necessary for her to work.” 


“Oh, but it is not a good business. I | 
do not think it is respectable at all,” said | 


Alan. ‘‘ That is why they are in trouble. 
There was a partner once, but he separated 
himself. I should not wonder if Mr. 
Cunningham was afiaid of being put in 
prison.” 

“T had no idea!” ejaculated Lady 
Lilian. “I thought I was sending you 
to such good friends. Of course [ never 
thought Miss Cunningham quite—-quite, as 


one might say, but a good girl; oh yes. | 
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And I thought they were worthy people 
who would make you comfortable.” 

“Oh, but they are good friends,” said 
Alan; “we like each other very much, 
and I am more comfortable there than I 
am used to being. But of course I do 
not leave my tools there now ; they are in 
the cloak room at. Beaconsfield Park 
Station. It is best to be careful.” 

“Oh, you must leave Khartoum. at 
once. It’s\ disgraceful! And Miss Cun- 
ningham \has'‘deliberately deceived me. 
She has ‘said: things about her family 
which were false—quite false ! ” 

“Why ? She would tell what was good 
of them of course,” said Alan simply. 
“Will you go, Lady Lilian, as you do to 
the poor clerks and take money to help 
them ?” 

“I? I could not of course be mixed 
up with anything of the kind,” said Lady 
Lilian. “If Miss Cunningham had been 
sincere——”’ 

Lady Lilian’s sphere of benevolence was 
not without its limits. People whom she 
employed, whom she authorised, so to 
speak, people near her own class yet not 
of it, did not commend themselves as 
objects of mercy. Like many people who 
have never known a money trouble, she 
thought money difficulties disgraceful, and 
debt’ the worst of crimes. And Alan’s 
revelations of the law business that was 
not respectable, were naturally shocking 
to her. 


She went on commenting on the false 


impression made on her by Iris for some 
moments. “If she is that sort of person 
she might really demoralise my girls!” 
she said, not noting that a new expression 
had come into the face of the young man 
opposite to her. 

He stood upright, and in a tone that 
would have befitted any knight of the 
Round Table he said: ‘‘ Lady Lilian, I 
have told Miss Cunningham that I love 
her. I shall one day make her my wife.” 

Lady Lilian looked at him, with her 
beautiful eyes a blank. 

“Oh, my poor boy!” she ejaculated ; 
“how I have been deceived in her all 
round!” 
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At that moment the Secretary of the 
Infants’ Aid Bazaar, having an appoint- 
ment, was suddenly shown in upon them, 
and Alan fled, perceiving that his con- 
fidences had been far from helpful to his 
friends. 


CHAPTER XIV 
A CLAIMANT 


JOANNA BRENT went home after her meet- 
ing with Alan Medway with the strongest 
sense of impending crisis, and in miserable 
uncertainty as to what she ought to do 
next. 

Vivid and decided as her mind was, she 
had been a younger daughter and younger 
sister all her life. She would freely have 
made her views known in Church and 
State, and have called the “ new” rector 
of King’s Brandon, who had only been 
there about eight years, and therefore 
could not be said to have much standing 
in the place—she would have called him 
to account for his ecclesiastical and paro- 
chial mistakes with ease. She was not 
afraid to take a different view from her 
Bishop on a disputed point of clerical 
government, but she had never acted with- 
out her sister in a domestic matter in her 
life, nor concealed any family affair from 
her. Yet she was too keen a person not 
to know that what she did next was of 
paramount importance. She did not feel 
able to entertain a doubt that this remark- 
able youth belonged in some way to her 
lost brother. His appearance and the 
carvings together made an impression on 
her that she could not resist. 

“ And he looks too old,” she thought 
with a shudder of perplexity. ‘‘ He must 
be more than nineteen. And if Richard 
had died when we supposed ——” 

Joanna sat in her own room and hid her 
face in her hands and tried to think. 

Mead was Annora’s certainly and safely 
whoever came back from the regions of 
the dead. But the next heir? And this 
youth might -well—too well—be the son 
and not.-the:‘heir! But the daughter’s 
duty, the duty of the near relatives, could 
not be shirked or ignored. This beautiful 
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young man with his carving and his posing 
made exactly the impression on her which 
Will ,Ladislaw,; made won ‘the good folks 
of, Middlemarsh. -He.,reminded her of 
“an organ-grinder with white mice.” 
And all that was familiar in him recalled 
pain unspeakable. Besides, it was not as 
if they had any money. There was hardly 
enough for their girl alone. 

Joanna sat with hidden face and prayed 
“ for a right judgment in all things,” and 
the conclusion to which her mind was 
led was that it would never do to set the 
ball rolling: in ahurry. She must have 
evidence to go upon. She would try and 
see the young man again. She would 
make some inquiries, And then she 
thought of Geoffrey--Brent the elder, the 
new-found friend..and kinsman,:.and she 
thought of him as a possible help and 
support. But then, if Richard was or 
had been alive and had lawful descendants 
these other Brents were mere distant kins- 
folk in comparison. 

Then all distinct thoughts were blotted 
out by the overwhelming recall of the 
bitter past, by that face and air. Joanna 
hated discredit and disgrace; she had no 
love for her nephew’s memory, nor perhaps 
very much for that of his father’s.. Like 
all idealistic people she was hard when 
her ideals failed; but also she had one 
main desire, to do the ideal right at any 
cost. If it cost Mead, if it cost Annora’s 
young happiness, and the peace of her 
own and her sister’s declining years they 
must follow the right when they knew it. 
But it was a case in which the flesh 
struggled hard with the spirit. 

When she came down to their frugal 
late dinner she said nothing about young 
Medway, but repeated with dry accuracy 
Lady Lilian’s desire to benefit King’s 
Brandon by evening amusements. 

Georgiana drew herself up. 

“1 don’t see that it is her business,” she 
said. 

“Nor 1. But she'll come and talk to 
you. Perhaps you had better refer her 
to the rector—to Mr. Bracebridge.” 

1 am not sure but what he might 
agree with her, so that would not be safe,” 
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said Miss Brent, quite unconscious that her 
remark might have provoked asmile. [ 

““ Well, she would wile the flounders out 
of the Frith,”’ said Joanna, “ and you know 
the young people do say the village is 
dull sometimes.” 

“IT daresay they do,” said Georgiana 
composedly. “‘ There’s a great deal to be 
said for dulness.”’ 

‘There is—sometimes,”’ said poor Jo- 
anna, feeling how thankful she would be 
just then to feel dull. 

The next morning was lovely and soft, 
as days in early November often are. The 
sky was blue, the air hazy, the last colours 
of autumn.exquisitely bright. Joanna felt 
her eyes grow dim as she looked at the 
dear peaceful home of her long life. She 
saw Georgiana in her large hat, short skirt, 
and plain cloak walking out towards King’s 
Brandon with a bag. She was going, to 
take a shoe-cluband give out twenty library 
books at the school at twelve o’clock, and 
three new.'and inspiring story books were 
to_be added to the catalogue—the result 
reflecting on the dulness of King’s Bran- 
don, which perhaps ought to be enlivened 
by “ Daisy’s First Place,’ or ‘‘ Minnie’s 
Mistake,” or by ‘‘ [he Wild Boys of the 
Prairie,’—adventures were wholesome. 

Joanna looked and mused, and presently 
saw a tall young figure coming up the path 
from the station. She started with a 
moment’s fear, but soon recognised to her 
great surprise, Geoffrey Brent. She went 
hastily to the morning-room to receive 
him, and he explained his presence in 
London, and his wish to come and see 
his cousins. Joanna told him that Annora 
was at Nice, and heard that his father was 
well, and really meant to come to Mead 
as soon as the travellers returned—but she 
was preoccupied, and, in a way, so was he, 
for he was wondering what she knew about 
the affairs of the Cunninghams. His inte- 
rest in Iris had just been enough to make 
a kindly person sympathetic and anxious 
to help out of their troubles a family who 
had always been kind to him. 

‘* Do you see that animal on the writing- 
table ?”’ suddenly asked Joanna. “ It is 
one of young Mr. Medway’s carvings.” 
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‘“Yes,”, saidj Geoffrey, taking up the 
spotted dog. ‘‘sThey are very curious and 
clever. I should like to find the antitype 
of this beast.”,| J 

4“ Tf you'll allow me,” said Joan, “ I'll 
show you some old things we have rather 
like it.” 

She went away and presently returned 
with the old cows off Annora’s mantelpiece. 
“A brother of mine who died very young 
made these,” she said, ‘‘ and my nephew, 
Annora’s father, could imitate them. We 
had a dog once that was very like this new 
one.” 

“Yes,” said Geoffrey, examining the 
cows. \“‘ There must have been some 
fashion'in children’s toys which suggested 
the, notion. But the likeness is odd. 
Young Medway’s a clever fellow. Some 
of his carvings are really beautiful. He 
says it runs in his family. He’s a hand- 
some fellow and an odd fish.”’ 

There was a little pause, and then Joanna 
said, ‘‘ 1 think you have seen all our family 
pictures, but perhaps some old photo- 
graphs might interest you.” 

Geoffrey looked polite. To look at an 
elderly relative’s family photographs was 
clearly the right thing. Joanna turned 
over several of the date of her own youth, 
and named them to rather inattentive 
ears, and at last she came to a larger one 
of later date. 

“Why—who is that?” said Geoffrey 
quickly. 

“That is Annora’s father, taken before 
he was married. It was done by a friend 
who formed his style on Mrs. Cameron’s 
and was thought very artistic.” 

“It is so—very——’”’ said Geoffrey. 

Geoffrey looked at the handsome picture, 
at the odd carvings. He glanced at the 
sharp-cut nose of his kinswoman and 
involuntarily felt the bridge of his 
own. 

Joanna walked away from him across 
the room, and began to pull some canvas 
work out of a basket. 

“Don’t you think it’s rather like that 
young Medway ?” she said in a tone of 
casual indifference. 

In fact the likeness had startled Geoffrey 
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so much that he had been afraid to remark 
on it. 

“Yes—yes,” he said, “it is.” 

“Do you know anything about him ?” | 
said Joanna suddenly making up her mind. 

“‘ Nothing to the purpose,”’ he answered, 
recalling Alan’s wild communications about 
his noble birth. 

Joanna was a very impulsive person, 
and she acted now upon impulse. 

“ Geoffrey,” she said, “‘ I am very much 
alarmed and puzzled. I don’t think any 
one who did not know our old wooden 
beasts would have started those carvings. 
And the likeness to my nephew Richard 
is quite extraordinary. It isn’t only the 
Brent face, though he has that; the 
striking beauty came in with my sister- | 
in-law, Richard’s mother. I don’t know | 
what to do. Could you find hats sins this 
young man is ?”’ 

“T don’t think he eows sie ”” said 
Geoffrey. ‘I’m sure he does not know 
of any connection with us. . And, of cours« 
—if—if there is anything in it—it might 
not be of a sort which you would be bound | 
to recognise.” 

‘ But then again it might,”’ said Joanna. | 
“Anyhow, I don’t feel that we should 
ignore it. But I don’t want to tell my | 
sister ; she would be terribly upset. And | 
Annora—oh, the poor child, what a differ- | 
ence it might make to her! But one must 
do right, mustn’t one ?” 

Joanna was too single-minded to think 
of the difference it might make to the | 
young man of whom she was speaking, 
and to do Geoffrey justice he never thought 
of it either. 

“He is rather a talker. I might find 
out a bit more about his family,” he said. | 
“You know,” said Joan frowning, as 
she stood looking out of the window, “I 
can’t wish to find that my nephew left 
children—or—or is still surviving.” 
“T think Medway’s father, whoever he 

may be, is alive,” said Geoffrey. 

Joanna turned white. 

“‘ What a frightful misfortune,” she said 
fiercely. 

“My dear cousin Joan, don’t make up 
your mind,” said Geoffrey. “I'll find out 
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quietly and say nothing toasoul. Andmy 
father and I will look into the matter—if 
we find any cause to do so.” 

“Oh,” said Joanna impetuously, with 
tears in her eyes, “it is a comfort to have 
some one to depend upon—some relations. 
But oh, you don’t know what we have 
tolook back upon! And everything would 
be raked up again—and talked about.” 

“Well, now, don’t make up your mind 
that there’s anything in it. Here’s Cousin 
Georgiana.” 

Miss Brent’s calm, everyday interest 
in the little trifles of the day made Joan 
feel her alarms unreal. At any rate she 
concealed them and talked civilly, trying 
to impress on Geoffrey the evils of secular 
education. 

The afternoon, when he had taken leave, 
was marked by a visit from Lady Lilian, 
and if Joanna’s mind had been free, she 
would have been amused at the polite 
passage of arms between the other ladies. 
Miss Brent was quite impervious to sug- 
gestions of village dulness, need of external 
interests, and did not see her way to a 
meeting in the village to arrange a Girls’ 
Club. 

“Of course,” she said, at length, “ if 
Mr. Bracebridge chooses to lend you the 
schoolroom——” 

“Ah, I must ask him,” cried Lady 
Lilian. ‘‘ And, dear Miss Brent, the first 
thing I should do would be to make the 
people know what all your years of good- 
ness have done. We'll hang up your pic- 
ture and crown it with flowers. You must 
smile on us. You are the dear old giant 
and I am the little dwarf sitting on your 
shoulders.” 

Lady Lilian sailed across the room, and 
sinking on a foot-stool by Miss Brent’s 
side, took her hand and looked yearningly 
at her face. 

“TI am sure you would surprise the 
audience,” said Georgiana dryly. ‘‘ Mean- 
while won’t you take a cup of tea ?” 

“How is Mr. Medway getting on with 
his carvings ?”’ suddenly asked Joanna 
from across the room. 

‘““Admirably. He’s getting recognised. 
Isn't he a splendid fellow ?”’ 
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“Do you know who he is ?”’ 

““T don’t,” said Lady Lilian. “I don’t 
think he knows himself. But I am con- 
vinced that he is somebody. Some tragic 
story, no doubt.” 

“ Has he any relations ?”’ 

“He has a father and sisters—I don’t 
think the father is a credit to him.” 

““ Where—do they live ?”’ 

“T can’t tell you, and I don’t think 
Medway is his name. He is a mystery. 
A prey to designing people.”’ 

“IT am not sure that the solution of 
mysteries is always satisfactory,” said Miss 
Brent. 

“Ah no,” sighed Lady Lilian. ‘ Poor 
waif that he is—I shall always befriend 
him! And I’ll save him from the toils.”’ 

And Joanna’s next unexpected sensa- 
tion was a sense of fury that her ladyship 
should patronise and pity any one who 
might be of her kin. 

She went into the 
stamped her foot. 

“The airs of the woman!” she ex- 
claimed, and then she laughed almost 
hysterically, for where had her thoughts 
carried her ? 


next room and 


CHAPTER XV 
FINGERS IN THE PIE 


Mr. MERTON represented most of the 
interests which Giles distrusted and dis- 
liked. He wasa capitalist, a Conservative, 
a prosperous man of ‘common sense,” 
and he led a most respectable but very 
comfortable life, with due regard to his 
wine and his dinner, his club, and the 
handsome dress of his ladies. Also he 
thought Giles a fool, a point of view that 
does not recommend an elderly connection 
to the person so considered. Therefore 
when his interference at once relieved Mr. 
Cunningham from the immediate pressure, 
gratitude was a bitter pill. He was not 
unkind ; he referred the question of any 
further assistance to his wife’s decision, 
but he would not set on foot any expensive 
methods of inquiry for Mr. Cunningham, 
who had simply gone out of sight. He had 
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left his office at mid-day in the usual way 
to get his luncheon, and no one had ever 
seen him again, and Mrs. Cunningham 
somewhat to the surprise of her children 
after the first terror was over, expressed 
herself willing to wait “ till papa should 
write.” Mr. Merton allowed it to be hoped 
that if they saw their way to a smaller 
and cheaper house, where the payments 
made for Alan Medway and the salaries of 
the young people could go far towards 
the expenses, he would not allow the back 
rent to stand in the way. 

“‘T'll be a cook,” said Phoebe, as she 
prepared to resort to the “ private kinder- 
garten,” which she had so despised. ‘“ I’ll 
be a cook if we can be honest.” 

“No you won’t,” said Iris ; “ you can’t. 
But I expect you'll have to be a nursery 
governess.” 

Iris herself felt a kind of relief. The 
father, alas, had been the worst complli- 
cation. She would get more work to do, 
and—there was Alan. Perhaps there 
might be other boarders or lodgers so that 
they could stay on at Khartoum. 

She prepared a version of the family 
troubles for Lady Lilian, not untrue but 
certainly inadequate, and was astonished 
to be received by that lady with the coldest 
of greetings, and a request for a little con- 
versation. 

“Oh yes, Miss Cunningham, I have 
heard of your misfortunes. I regret them 
exceedingly, and I never should have 
expected such—such events. I have a 
horror of living beyond one’s means. I 
think debt is most discreditable. You 
know how particular I am in paying bills 
to the moment.” 

“It is a very pleasant thing to be able 
to do so,” said Iris. 

“But my dear Miss Cunningham, we 
can all do so if we fit our desires to our 
purses.” 

““ My father had no purse to speak of,” 
said Iris, whose temper was getting up, 
and struggling hard with her prudence. 

“ Ah! :. am sure,” Lady Lilian said 
truly enough, “there must have been 
reprehensible carelessness: And you see, 
Miss Cunningham, I am placed in a great 
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difficulty. I feel the force of Example. 
Those who execute my little plans and 
aid me in my work of helping others must 
be above reproach. It is very embar- 
rassing !”’ 

“Oh, Lady Lilian!” cried poor Iris, 
humbled by abject fear, “it has never 
been my fault or my mother’s. Now we 
shall go on straight. And I never spend 
anything on my clothes—never! And 
none of your friends will know!” 

“Oh, but I like crystal sincerity!” 
said Lady Lilian. ‘‘ But, Miss Cunning- 
ham, there is another matter on which I 
must speak with which you are certainly 
concerned—and where example is certainly 
of importance. Under your family cir- 


- cumstances, and trusted as you were by 


me, you had no right to encourage—l 
might almost say entrap—a mere boy, 
altogether ignorant of the world——’”’ 

““T don’t know what you mean,” inter- 
posed Iris sharply, and for the moment 
she was not quite sure which young man 
was meant. 

“Mr. Medway informed me himself,’ 
said Lady Lilian, “of what had passed 
between you. He is generous and young, 
and oh, most unsuspicious’’—here Lady 
Lilian’s voice took the tone so effective 
on a platform—‘ a boy, I am sure, of good 
birth and of splendid talents. Of course, 
my arrangements for him must be altered, 
and I am deeply disappointed—deeply dis- 
appointed, Miss Cunningham.” 

“Tam not bound to tell a word of truth 
to this spiteful cat,’”’ thought Iris, and she 
broke in: ‘‘ Oh, Lady Lilian, Lady_Lilian! 
you're quite mistaken. It’s nothing 
of the kind. Boys will be silly—you 
know they will-—I don’t say he hasn’t 
been foolish, but I never should! Do 
you think I don’t know what such an 
engagement would be? Should I think 
of marrying any one without a penny ? 
No, indeed, and—and if I felt I ought 
to speak—there is some one else quite 
different. But of course my private affairs 
are no concern of your ladyship’s, except 
as they affect Mr. Medway, in whom you 
take an interest, who is your protege, of 
course.” 
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e. “There is the future to consider,” said 
id | Lady Lilian. 
st “There is. Your ladyship may be sure 


r- | Ishallconsiderit. Foreign manners don’t 
deceive me.” 
Ss, Lady Lilian did not wish to tell Iris 
er | how definite a statement she had received 
ve | from Alan Medway, and really hardly 
id knew what to do. So she said with 
id | dignity : 
“T am interested also in you, Miss Cun- 
ningham, and feel it right to speak for 
g- your good. I will consider the case. In 
I the meantime will you kindly attend to 
ly these letters? We will say no more at 
ly present.” 
r- Iris went over to the writing-table in 
yy | silence, and began her usual work. She 
-I | recognised the lady’s power of making 
y, | a graceful finish to the awkward scene, 
but she reflected on her chances of getting 
r- another post. 
it Lady Lilian withdrew, and wired to 
n Alan at Mr. Wyatt’s studio to come to 
her at once, and when the young man 
| presented himself in the afternoon, she 
d | received him in the most maternal and 
y, | impressive manner. 
ly ‘““My dear Alan,” she said, ‘““I have 
re | been thinking of what you told me about 
d | yourself and Miss Cunningham. I don’t 
e, | blame you; youth will be young! But 
i, | of course it can’t be, neither she nor her 
s- | family are worthy of you. You are 
reserved for better things. I must make 
h | other arrangements for you. Any little 
e | flirtation—of course it is no more—any 
1! | little ¢endresse must come to an end.” 
ig Alan, as has been seen, had no theo- 
ju | retical preference for telling the truth. He 
’t | frankly arranged his statements with a 
10 | view to his own interests at the moment. 
n But something new was stirring within 
k | him. Some impulse, which he scarcely 
? | understood. 





it “But I mean to marry Miss Cunning- 
fe ham,” he said, and he said it with his Sir 
‘S Launcelot look, and with a new tone in his 
rt voice. 

u “Oh my dear boy, nonsense,”’ said Lady 
of Lilian sweetly and easily. “‘ She is quite 


out of the question. She sees it herself. 
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You are reserved for better things. Such 
a connection: That father!” 

“‘T do not think so,” said Alan cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ I do not mind any one’s father.” 

“Of course,’ said Lady Lilian with 
firmness, “we must bring the present 
arrangement to an end. One of those 
nice new boarding-houses for young men 
would be far, far better. I am sure the 
influences would be of a higher kind. You 
could not go on where you are!” 

“Why not? I do not care for influ- 
ences,” said Alan. 

“ But, dear boy, I care for them for 
you,’ said Lady Lilian. ‘‘ And indeed 
Miss Cunningham—I am afraid she has 
shown a most reprehensible love of 
attention—she told me there was some 
one else.” 

Alan mused in silence for a minute or 
two, then he rose. 

“It is time for me to return to Mr. 
Wyatt. Madame is always an angel,” he 
said, without comment on the last piece 
of intelligence. ‘‘ For her great generosity 
I am in her hands,” and he bowed himself 
out before Lady Lilian had decided what 
he meant to do. 

Iris meanwhile went home disturbed and 
miserable. She knew well enough that the 
attachment between herself and Alan was 
an unfortunate complication; she would 
have liked to strangle it if she could. She 
would have still better liked to have defied 
Lady Lilian, and flung up her situation at 
once, but this she dared not do. She 
knew well enough that she was not the 
stamp to approve herself to the ordinary 
hard-working philanthropic lady; she could 
not command the market. Best of all, 
but for Alan, she would have liked to tell 
Lady Lilian that she was engaged to 
Geoffrey Brent, at least to play off the 
chance of an engagement to him. Failing 
all this indulgence of feeling the only 
course was to swallow her pride, eat 
humble pie, and profess to have refused 
Alan. If his board and lodging were lost 
to them, they would be in far worse 
straits. 

“ Mother will be in despair,” she thought. 

But behold the mother was not at all 
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in despair. Whether she knew of her hus- 
band’s plans, or whether she only divined 
them, Iris could not tell, but she was like 
a different woman. 

Iris found her almost cheerful as she 
calculated the amount of their small re- 
sources, and remarked that perhaps 
“now” they could take some more 
boarders, and remain in Khartoum. 

But this was not the only astonishment, 
for before Alan was free from his engage- 
ments there was another visitor—Geoffrey. 

He wanted to investigate Alan Medway, 
and he did not want to say so. He had 
kindly feelings towards the Cunninghams, 
and yet had hardly an excuse for going to 
see them. But Iris and her mother were 
too glad to see him to need excuses, and 
Mrs. Cunningham was soon explaining the 
situation to him with much frankness. 

“But this young Medway,” said Geof- 
frey presently ; ‘‘do you know anything 
about him, Mrs. Cunningham ?” 

“Well—no, we don’t. You see his 
board is paid for him, which makes a great 
difference. We can depend on Lady 
Lilian.” 

Iris gave an odd little laugh, and her 
mother rose. 

“We can still give a friend a cup of tea. 
I'll go and see about it,”’ she said in the 
hearty way that always made her pleasant 
company. “No, Iris, you can entertain 
Mr. Brent.” 

“Your mother means,” said Geoffrey, 
“that she didn’t ask him for references. 
But I do rather wonder what his ‘ havage’ 
is, as we say down west.” 

“Why do you want to know ?”’ said 
Iris quickly. 

If only, oh, if only he would express 
some kind of tender interest, some- 
thing that she could repeat to Lady 
Lilian ! 

Now Geoffrey did not, of course, wish 
to tell her why he wanted to know, so 
he answered, truthfully but very in- 
adequately: “It would be a pity if 
he got your mother into any hole, but 
as she says, Lady Lilian is a guarantee. 


(To be continued) 
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You don’t want any addition to your 
worries.” 


“We don’t indeed,” said Iris with a J 


break in her voice. 
She came and stood by the fireplace, 


tears in her eyes and bitter chagrin in her § 


heart. 

“Lady Lilian!” she exclaimed. “‘ Mother 
little knows what she is for a dependence. 
When one’s not an interesting slum girl, 
one mayn’t have a history, or—or personal 
troubles.” 

“You don’t mean to say that she— 
she would blame you for these troubles ! ” 
exclaimed Geoffrey, and as Iris made a 
sign of assent and broke down into tears, 
glad to give way, and glad, too, that hé 
saw her sorrow, he started up and came 
close to her, taking her hand. 

“Oh, do not cry,” he said with all the 
kindly warmth of his nature in his tones, 
and moved by her more than he could say. 
“Oh, do not cry, dear Iris, you have other 
friends—friends who will never think less 
of you—who only respect you the more, 
and will help you.” 

“T did not know you—cared,” mur- 
mured Iris, but at this critical moment 
voices sounded, the door was flung open, 
and Alan Medway himself appeared speak- 
ing to Mrs. Cunningham just behind him. 

“No, I do not care for Lady Lilian. I 
earn money. I make pounds in the week. 
I will pay my own board, and I will not 
go to any young men’s boarding-house 
—ONn——- ° 

Geoffrey and Iris sprang apart, or rather 
she started away from him before he had 
time to spring. 

“Oh, Alan,” she cried, “ do not be 
foolish. You must not quarrel with Lady 
Lilian, and ruin all your hopes. It will 
come right, I know: ce 

But Alan had stopped short in the door, 
his whole face and bearing changing in a 
second. His eyes blazed on Geoffrey, his 
gentle casual manner changed to a tone 
of concentrated fury. 

“T will go to the boarding-house,” he 
said fiercely. 
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The Influences of Modern Life 


By the Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.A. 


V—Music 
‘* And it came to pass when the evil spirit from 
God was upon Saul, that David took an harp and 
played with his hand ; so Saul was refreshed and 
was well, and the evil spirit departed from him.’’- 
1 Samuel, xvi. 23. 


UT of so distant a past as this 
comes this famous illustration 
of the influence of music. In 
the story of David’s skill to 

exorcise the dark humour and spirit of 
melancholy by the strains of the harp a 
belief stands expressed which few, if any, 
would be prepared to challenge. Nothing 
is, I think, quite so difficult to define as 
the influence of music, and yet there does 
repose in harmonious sounds a strange and 
potent spell, not only over the senses, but 
over the spirits of those who are sensitive 
to its influence. The power with which 
music is credited to “soothe the savage 
breast,’ will only be disputed by those 
who maintain that the noises that soothe 
the savage breast do not deserve the 
name of music at all. But to this it 
is sufficient answer that for elementary 
life elementary forms of music are 
appropriate. Nay, we might descend 
lower still and illustrate our subject by 
examples of the influence of music over 
the lower forms of animal life. Even the 
reptile creation is as we know curiously 
sensitive to musical sounds; and ages 
since, men learned to disarm the snake 
of deadly purpose by producing certain 
notes upon very rude instruments indeed. 
But the magic of music is not only to 
soothe the savage breast; it is also in 
a strange degree to rouse and excite and 
enkindle the spirit. Even a very dull and 
unmusical ear can detect the difference 
between the low, dulcet strain that soothes 
the spirit and assuages its tumult, and the 
sharp, ringing, martial air that sets the 
heart beating and the feet stirring. When 
it was said of John Knox that his voice 
stirred Scotland like the sound of a 
trumpet every one realised the appropri- 
ateness of the simile. In the crises of 
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great struggles men have been “ played 
up” almost impossible ascents, when 
neither the ardour of the fight nor the 
chance of defeat would have stirred them 
sufficiently. We recognise even certain 
differences in instruments of music fitting 
them to express certain emotions, or appeal 
to certain susceptibilities. The cruder 
sounds of the drum and the clarion can 
do what the more delicate notes of the 
violin or the flute could perhaps never do. 
All I am concerned now to maintain is 
that music has this magic to soothe and 
to rouse, to lull to rest and to excite to 
action. The little child’s sleep waits on 
the croon over its cradle, and the strong 
man’s death in battle is made easy by the 
shrill call of the bugle or the pipes to blood 
and brain. Music can strike a chill to 
the heart with the wail of a dirge, or it 
can set the pulses dancing to the thrill 
of the march, or lift the soul irresistibly 
heavenward on swelling billows of chorus 
or magnificat. To analyse it as your cynic 
will do into a concatenation of various 
noises, and then demand what conceivable 
influence you can expect from a mere 
medley of sounds, is simply to miscon- 
ceive the problem. The influence of music 
is, as I have stated it, immense; that 
there are dangers in it I am not here to 
dispute. I only desire that we recognise 
that, built as we are, a network of throb- 
bing nerves, we are all in a greater or less 
degree subject to this influence of music ; 
and I wish to consider with you here 
the uses and abuses of the influence. 

The passage that I have taken as a 
text has been expounded by Robert 
Browning in one of the greatest poems 
of the nineteenth century. It is, in itself, 
a moving incident, the great first king, 
drear and stark in his tent, and the bright, 
blythe young harpist seeking by music 
to win his soul back from the inferno of 
despair, where it was overwhelmed. But 
how ? By what fashion of music can 
this miracle be accomplished? What 
craft can avail to bring back the dead to 
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life? First, says Browning, he plays the 
tune of the sheepfold, the musical call 
to which the sheep flock across the hills in 
the evening when the stars are coming 
out. Then he played strains which the 
creatures loved, the quails and the crickets 
and the jerboa. And then the reaper’s 
song of rejoicing, and then : 
The last song, 
When the dead man is praised on his journey. 
And then he breaks into the glad mar- 
riage chant, and follows this with a battle 
march, and this again with : 
The chorus intoned, 
As the Levites go up to the altar in glory enthroned. 


This last effort, according to Browning, 
wrung a deep groan from the lips of the 
afflicted and desolate Saul. There was 
power in the music to break the chain of 
Saul’s captivity. 

But now, in my judgment, Browning is 
absolutely right in representing that for 
the higher and deeper influence music 
alone, mere instrumental music, will not 
suffice. David realises this; he begins to 
sing to his harp, he makes the music the 
vehicle of great and inspiring thought, and 
he sings these uplifting and invigorating 
beliefs and hopes into the sorrow-stricken 
soul before him. The question now comes 
to be: how much of this result was the 
influence of music, and how much of it 
the influence of the ideas? I would say, 
rather, there is a previous question. Would 
the bare ideas alone have had this wizard 
power over the soul apart from the music ? 
What did the music do? Well, tell me 
what the rhythm and the rhyme do to 
the thoughts of Shelley or Burns or Tenny- 
son. What is the peculiar power that gives 
to a verse of real poetry what pages of 
sober prose can never attain ? Where is 
the superiority of a field of golden corn 
over a granary of wheat ? What makes 
the story told by the painter’s colours 
fascinate and dominate the mind as it never 
could or would do told in plain speech ? 
Some ideals need to be set to music, or 
they need to be wedded to colour, or they 
need to become the themeot poets’ tongues. 
When all the arguments of his counsellors 
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had failed to move him, and all the seduc- 
tions and solicitations of those who loved 
him, this penetrating strain of David’s 
harp, and this chanted admonition, it may 
be of David’s fresh young voice, wrought 
the miracle, broke the spell, brought light 
to the dark soul, and set the spirit free. 
I think we all see that this influence of 
music is principally due to its power to 
express the fundamental—or ought I to 
say, rather, the superficial ?—emotions 
and sensations of our nature. I mean, 
at all events, our common emotions and 
sensations. The language of music is 
broadly understood by all peoples. The 
music of Beethoven is far more univer- 
sally appreciated than the poetry of Milton, 
because of the disabilities inflicted on 
mankind by the tower of Babel. A Greek 
or an Italian cannot understand a line 
of Shakespeare, but Wagner’s dramatic 
speech they comprehend. And, indeed, 
it may require a sensitive and discerning 
mind to appreciate Michael Angelo’s ex- 
pression in stone or on canvas.of the woes 
of Italy, but it hardly needs education to 
realise how the tragedies of Poland wail 
through the music of Chopin. Songs, too, 
that have in their way made history, songs 
of freedom, battle-songs, songs of revolu- 
tion or reform, world have produced little 
impression if we had had the words alone. 
The music made them inevitable and irre- 
sistible, and men who could not remember 
the words had the music tolling in their 
ears, and throbbing in their hearts, and 
needed no other lift than this to send them 
out exulting to death or victory. 

Last month I spoke to you of Art as the 
great Interpreter of Nature and of cha- 
racter and of history and so forth. But 
music is, I think, even more searching and 
personal than Art. Music also is a great 
Interpreter. It interprets us to ourselves, 
and we come thereby to a fuller knowledge 
of ourselves. Here, as I shall be able to 
show you in a moment, lie its chief dangers. 
It calls for expression; it insists on ex- 
pression where sometimes repression and 
restraint would be more salutary. Its 
appeal to the sensuous nature is an appeal 
for relaxation and gratification. I ques- 
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tion very much whether there can be said 
to be any discipline of the sensuous nature 
in music. It can teach abandonment, 
ecstacy, indulgence, but 1 fancy not re- 
I repeat it is the 
science of expression, and true balanced 
culture is not by expression alone. I 
want to be straightforward and explicit 
here. Music is the great luxury of the 
sensuous nature, and its peril is the peril 
of all luxuries. An absorbing enjoyment 
of music and devotion to music is one of 
the commonest forms of selfishness. This 
power of music to take a masterful grip 
of the senses is so remarkable that it very 
commonly means the exclusion of all other 
objects and interests whatsoever. Even 
as the Pied Piper in Browning’s legend 
played the children to their doom, and 
they followed him laughing and dancing, 
and careless of everything but the plea- 
sure of the hour, so, as it seems to me, the 
influence of music may be full of a fatal 
fascination, in the presence of which all 
life’s prosaic and commonplace duties go 
to the wall. There are tens of thousands 
of musical people, keenly sensitive to its 
almost incomparable joys, who ask only 
to be lapped 
in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse 
They seek life itself 
In notes, like many a winding bout 
Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out. 
And the temptation of the lotus eaters is 
their temptation, and the music of the 
Sirens draws them to their fate. I believe, 
for my part, that every one who is keenly 
susceptible to the delights of music needs 
to keep the moral duties and responsi- 
bilities of life very clearly before him, and 
fight earnestly and persistently against the 
besetting sin of the musician, to seek life 
in pleasure and sensuous enjoyment. [ 
should like to put it to you in the way 
in which it is presented in one of my 
favourite sonnets by Archbishop Trench 
—that great and neglected poet of the 
soul. He describes how Ulysses had him- 
self bound to the mast of the vessel, and 
sealed \the: ears of his men with wax, so 
that he might enjoy the Siren music and 
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yet suffer no harm, because his men would 
navigate the ship onward. Then he says: 
But yet a nobler cunning Orpheus used ; 
No fetter he put on, nor stopped his ear, 
But ever as he passed sang high and clear 
The blisses of the gods, their holy joys, 
And with diviner melody confused 
And marred earth’s sweetest music to a noise. 


It is not in discords and broken har- 
monies that the solution lies of the recon- 
ciliation of ‘‘ Music and Morals ;’”’ it is the 
higher harmony transcending, not destroy- 
ing the lower ones. It is “ When mind 
and soul according well shall make one 
music.” It is when the theme of duty 
is made the master theme in the symphony 
of life. It is in that nobler Orpheus song, 
of which it is recorded : 

Nor sang he only of unfading bowers, 

Where men a tearless, painless age fulfil. 
In fields Elysian spending blissful hours 
Remote from every ill. 
But of pure gladness found in temperance high 
In duty owned, and reverenced with awe: 
Of man’s true freedom, which may only lie 
In servitude to law. 
And how ‘twas given through virtue to aspire 
To golden seats in ever-calm abodes : 
Of mortal men admitted to the quire 
Of the immortal gods 


Even the Siren sisters, so the legend 
ran, ceased their music and listened wist- 
fully to so high and noble and deathless 
a strain as this. 

There is another peril, due less perhaps 
to the music itself than to the musical 
temperament. Life cannot be all music. 
Nothing that you and I can ever do can 
entirely rule the discords out of it. And 
when the hour of music is over the reaction 
is apt to be extreme. The very high and 
the very low are not far apart—they are 
nearest neighbours in life. And you come 
from out the flood of sweet sounds in which 
your soul has been lapped, and that has 
excited and exalted the senses, and you 
find yourself alone with your nerves. 
Alone, did I say? But after so great 
satisfaction there does net follow the 
drowsiness of repletion. Row the little 
discords jar, how intolerable the petty 
discomforts become! The musical tem- 
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perament is for this very reason subject 
more than most to nervous irritabilities. 
It is subject to wide extremes of sensation 
and emotion. One hour it is strung up to 
the keenest sensitiveness; but unstrung, 
it is dull and flat beyond the common. 
And like all nervously fashioned tempera- 
ments this tendency to sudden and violent 
reactions brings special moral perils in its 
train. The lives of great musicians are 
almost without exception melancholy read- 
ing. As the Scotch would say, they were 

‘gey ill to live wi’.”” You have to be 
very charitable to their genius if they are 
to retain your respect. From the creation 
of the divinest melodies they sank to the 
nether deeps of sensualism, or they made 
the lives of other people a burden to them 
by their petulance and moodiness and 
temper. The capacity for giving great 
pleasure and experiencing great pleasure 
seemed to go hand in hand withthe capacity 
for giving and experiencing great misery. 
The very high and the very low were next 
door neighbours in their existence. 

And here you know, as one who has 
known so little of what many ministers 


have known so much, I might say a word 
on the thorny subject of church choirs. 
John Wesley, who never worshipped at 
Whitefield’s Chapel, held strong opinions 


on this subject. But, honestly, I cannot 
say that I have come across what is igno- 
rantly assumed to be the regulation trouble 
in churches, that those contribute least 
harmony who are humorously said to lead 
the harmony of the church. But if it 
were so I should not be surprised. Let 
those be censorious who know least about 
the constitution of the musical tempera- 
ment. At the same time, we shall all do 
well to watch against the sins that do so 
easily beset -us, lest being off our guard 
we are robbed of our prize, the noble and 
unique influence we are fashioned to exert, 
because of those moral failures which 
bring the highest qualities into disrespect. 
I want to say, as I close, that the truth 
of truths in regard to this subject is that 
the influence, of,music , is. a: good servant 
but a bad master that yous need, a higher 
master-influence over your lives than the 


influence of music. Consecrated as hand- 
maid to the moral and religious life, music 
has a power for good that I do not feel 
able to estimate or describe. The famous 
lines of Milton are no exaggeration : 
Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as, warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 
And made Hell grant what Love did seek. 
Iron tears down Pluto’s cheek! There 
is power in music to soften the hardened 
spirit till it weep iron tears, till those who 
are familiar with evil catch a glimpse of 
love and innocence such as breaks down 
their self-complacency and stoicism. ‘‘ And 
made hell grant what love did seek.” Yea, 
it was the music of the life of Jesus—love 
seeking a lost world from the grip of hell, 
that conquered the powers of evil, and 
delivered humanity from its dark cap- 
tivity. It was this Divine Orpheus who 
sang such piercing and penetrating strains 
that the captives of hell were enamoured 
once again of the life of faith and virtue. He 
made hell grant what Love did seek. Think 
of that, if you will, as illustration of the 
influence of the higher melodies. Music 
in the hands of faith and love and devotion, 
is more thrilling because more living than 
art. What it loses in its transitoriness it 
gains in immediate overwhelming power. 
There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced choir below, 
In service high and anthem clear, 
As may with sweetness through mine ear 
Dissolve me into ecstacies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes, 
If a young Puritan could sing like that, 
and one self-dedicated from his youth “ to 
promote all truth, all noble things,” shall 
we not thank God for music, and vow 
that at our hands it shall never be degraded 
to selfish and ignoble ends ? It shall in- 
spire us to duty and to worship. It shall 
help our weak devotion, and lead our souls 
in aspiration and belief. So it shall con- 
tribute to deliver us all from the discord 
of sin to the harmony of obedience to the 
will of God : 
O may we soon again renew that song, 
And keep.in tune with heaven, till God ere long 
To His celestial concert us unite 
To live with Him and sing in endless morn of light. 
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A series of articles showing what is being done, municipally, philanthropically and 
religiously, to help the poorest classes in London and to raise them from the dreadful 
life of degradation in which many of them live 


By Charles Ray 
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HE Women’s Social Work of the 
Salvation Army is as wide in its 
scope and as successful in its 
result as the Men’s, and an effort 

will be made to give in the present article 
some idea of what is being done to help 
those women in London who have fallen 
from respectability and comfort through 
misfortune, drink, vice, or some other cause, 
and what is being done to give the 
children of such parents a Christian train- 
ing and a good start in life. The efforts 
of the lady officers may be divided 
roughly into four great classes: rescue 
work, a maternity hospital, children’s 


homes, and the reclamation of inebriates. 
There are, of course, other branches and 
subdivisions, but the bulk of the work is 


comprised in these four departments. At 
the commencement, let me say that all the 
officers in the Women’s Social Work with 
whom I have spoken have been as em- 
phatic as the men’s officials that, apart 
from conversion (and by that is meant a 
real forsaking of sin and turning to God), 
no permanent results are expected. It is 
satisfactory, however, to learn that in the 
majority of cases the women are influenced 
by the Gospel, many in spite of opposition 
and natural antipathy to what they have 
hitherto regarded as Christianity, being led 
to an appreciation of higher things by the 
devoted lives and kind sympathy of the 
Salvation officers. “I did not}know 
that this was religion,” said one inmate 
of the Inebriates’ Home a few days after 
admission, ‘‘ I had no idea that religious 
people were like you.”’ That person is 
now an earnest Christian worker striving 
to raise those who have fallen and to lead 
them to God. 

First of all, as to the rescue work: 
this is at once the most difficult and the 


most successful of the many efforts put 
forth by the Women’s Social department 
of the Salvation Army. Many a young 
girl who comes to London from the 
country, or is brought up in greater 
or less seclusion in London itself, goes 
astray through sheer lack of knowledge, 
and if without friends or sympathy the 
first down-step is soon succeeded by a 
rapid descent into the abyss of shame. 
Of the many thousands of unfortunate 
women in London to-day, I understand 
from the Army officers who have charge 
of the rescue work, the majority have 
owed their fall to ignorance of the world 
and its ways, or too great a trustfulness 
in the honesty of man. These drift to 
that quarter of London noted for the 
class: and it is in the neighbourhood of 
Piccadilly Circus and Tottenham Court 
Road that several Salvation officers 
are nightly on the look-out to help any 
girls who will accept help. Adjutant 
Hillyer has had charge of the work for 
the past ten years, and her tact, know- 
ledge, love, pity, and wonderful memory 
of faces, constitute her an ideal officer for 
this difficult service. Although successful 
far beyond what might have been antici- 
pated, the Adjutant fully realises the 
appalling task which is hers, and she 
describes it as ‘‘ like attacking the Devil’s 
headquarters.’ Her great hope, a hope 
usually fulfilled, is to save any new 
arrivals from drifting down the stream, 
and no new face escapes Adjutant Hillyer 
or her lieutenants. Little cards are given 
to the women and girls bearing the words, 
“Mrs. Booth will gladly help any Girl 
or Woman in need of a friend. Apply at 
79 Great Titchfield Street, or 259 Mare 
Street, Hackney, N.E.,” and if they will 
not receive assistance or listen to pleading 
at the time, they are urged to keep the 
cards in their pockets and act upon the 
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invitation at some future time. Many 
of the girls who have had the cards 
have, later on, voluntarily gone to the 
headquarters in Mare Street, Hackney, and 
asked to be helped to a better life. Others 
have been persuaded to leave the streets 





Mrs, Booth, head of the Women's Social 
Work of the Saivation Army 


with the officers and have been taken 
straight to a home, whilst as a result of the 
midnight suppers which are given at 
The Rink, the Army’s hall in Regent 
Street, many have turned from their 
sin and are now leading useful Christian 
lives and helping others to do the same. 
The receiving-house for these cases is 
at Mrs. Booth’s headquarters in Hackney, 
and to illustrate the eager willingness 
which both officers and rescued girls show 
to help their unfortunate sisters, I may 
mention that after the last supper 
(January 1), when a number of young 
women expressed their willingness to ac- 
company the officers to Hackney, the girls 
already in the home turned out of their beds 
at 3 A.M. to make room for these ‘‘ brands 
plucked from the burning.’ The girls 


remain for a time in the receiving-house 
and are then drafted into one of .the several 
rescue homes, where. {laundry work, sew- 


ing, or some other occupation is taught 
them. 


1 asked if any difficulty was ex- 
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perienced in getting the girls to work, as it 
is often a complaint by those having little 
or no sympathy with these Christ-like 
efforts, that it is unreasonable to suppose 
that a woman used to considerable luxury 
and finery will settle down to hard work 
such as that of a laundry or a monotonous 
occupation like sewing. The answer was 
that no difficulty whatever is experi- 
enced. The Salvation Army officers have 
a marvellous way of raising these people 
of the abyss and leading them not only 
to do what is right in regard to them- 
selves, but to think and work for others. 
I mentioned in a previous article how the 
men sleeping in bunks at the Whitechapel 
shelter denied themselves and made 
room for their homeless fellows; and 
something like that has been effected 
in regard to these women, formerly 
living more or less selfish lives. In 
several of the rescue homes groups of 
beds are to be seen with a notice over 
them, ‘‘ The occupants of these beds 
are supported by the service-girls of this 
home,” which means that girls who were 
formerly inmates of the home and are 
now out in service contribute to support 
a bed and help another unfortunate to a 





Miss Adelaide Cox, Commissioner for the Women's 
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right life. Nearly {400 was received in 
this way last year in London alone. 
Those notices, in large white letters on 
bright red linen backgrounds, must serve 
as an inspiration to newcomers, who 
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may perhaps be depressed by what they 
conceive are the difficulties in the way 
of their reclamation. 

In the homes the greatest patience 
and love is shown by the officers— 
patience such as is little known outside, 
and love that must draw out the admira- 
tion of angels. In most cases everything 
has to be taught from the beginning, 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. 
Lieut.-Colonel Lambert says that she 
has often had to put her hands over 
those of the girls and hold the needle 
between their fingers, then push it into 
the jerseys, which they had previously 
been taught to mark, and count with 
them the lines and stitches, slowly, 


patiently, again and again and again, ~ 


before they even grasped the idea ‘of 


making a stitch. The homes are alt 


bright, roomy houses with plenty of 
light and air. The Salvation Army does 
not believe in the penitentiary system, 
with its high walls shutting out all sight 
of that world into which the girls must later 
on enter. 

What is looked upon in the Army as 
the most important feature of rescue work 
is the help or supervision of the girls after 
they leave the homes. They are visited 
and written to, and the homes are always 
open to them on their monthly “ day 
out.” A comfortable sitting-room is pro- 
vided and meals are supplied at the bare 
cost to the girls on these visits—an in- 
estimable boon to those who have neither 
friends nor relations.. During'.the past 
year 6058 visits were paid to service-girls 
in service, and 13,171 letters written to 
them ; while 33,412 visits were made by 


the girls to the homes and 7241 letters 


were received from service-girls. , 

As to the spiritual results, these are 
most gratifying. No attempt is made 
“to ram religion down the throats of 
the girls,’ as I heard it expressively 
put, but they are led to see that the 
salvation of God is a beautiful thing, a 
thing worth having, and in the large 
proportion of cases the girls -seek God 
and after conversion strive to lead holy 


lives in thought, word, and deed. It 
XXXL —23 
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would, of course, be unfair to publish 
particulars of cases, as was done in 
connection with the men’s work, because 
such might lead to identification and on 
account of their previous history prove 
harmful to the women in their present 
positions, but so far as my investigations 
went I can say that the spiritual work 
among these girls is as remarkable in its 
results as that among the homeless men. 
One highly successful medical mission 
worker in the foreign field, who has won 
an enviable reputation for love to Christ 
and humanity and devotion to Gospel 
work, was formerly a rescue case in one 
of the Salvation Army’s London homes. 
Do the results last ? Unhesitatingly 








Beds in a rescue home supported by former 
iumates 


yes. It is difficult to arrive at exact 
figures. But of nearly thirty thousand 
rescue cases that have been dealt with 
by the Salvation Army Women’s Social 
Wing, certainly more than twenty thou- 
sand have stood the test of time. Surely 
this is a miracle which should put new 
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lope into all workers amongst this class 
of women. The Salvation Army has 
found that, generally speaking, a girl 
who goes straight for three years is 
permanently and lastingly rescued. 

I shall next speak of the maternity 
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babies until places can be obtained outside. 
Nurse-mothers are then found to take 
care of the children, and situations are 
secured for the mothers, the latter paying 
5s. a week to the nurse-mothers and seeing 
their children from time to time. In this 


Interior of a rescue workroom 


hospital: and'-here jthe class dealt with 
is different from that of the rescue work, 
although were it not for the Army efforts 
these girls would doubtless, in many cases, 
join the class described above. The 
inmates are almost invariably girls who 
have been deceived and deserted, usually 
more sinned against than sinning. In the 
hospital they are treated with the greatest 
kindness; are encouraged to regain the 
straight path morally, and are instructed 
spiritually. Then when their children are 
born they are taught to love them, not 
always an easy task in view of the circum- 
stances, but one which with tact and 
wisdom is achieved. 

From the maternity hospital the mothers 
and children go to the Maternity Home, 
Brent. House, Hackney, where there 
are day and night nurseries for the 
little ones, with nurses and- officers 
in ‘attendance, and where the mothers 
are provided with work enabling them 
to support or partially support their 


connection quite a large work is done 
under the supervision of Major Mac- 
Lauchlan, one of the few men-officers 
connected with the Women’s Social. Work, 
in seeking the fathers of the children and 
compelling them either by persuasion or by 
legal means to help to support their chil- 
dren. This is a most valuable work, and 
some idea of its extent may be gathered 
from the fact that last year £1084 os. 6d. 
was paid over to the girls in this way. - In 
some instances, where it was likely to 
prove advantageous and happy, the erring 
parties have been brought together and 
married. 

“The Nest,” at Clapton, a delightful, 
roomy house standing in its own grounds, 
is an institution which takes children and 
mothers, some from the workhouse, where 
without ‘‘ The Nest”’ they would possibly 
have to remain many years, and some 
from the same sources as other rescue cases. 
The children receive an ordinary elemen- 
tary education, and as they get old enough 
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are put out to service. I examined their 
books during my visit, and found them 
excellent scholars—the result, no doubt, of 
good teaching and a small class. Another 
home where elder children are received 
is the Knitting Home at Lower Clapton. 
Here the girls are instructed in the use of 
the knitting-machine, and they become 
very dexterous at it. Socks, stockings, 
vests, knee-caps, and other woollen articles 
are produced to the value of £30 or {40 a 
week, and find a ready sale. Some of the 
children here are those who have been 
rescued from cruelty and neglect by the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
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Staff-Captain Hudson 


Cruelty to Children. I noticed that the 
girls all looked bright and happy; they 
were not dressed in a uniform, but wore 
pleasing coloured dresses or blouses, and 
they had their hair done in various ways 
and not in the usual ugly and formal style 
associated with many children’s homes and 
institutions. 

The Inebriates’ Home is at Hillsborough 
House, Stamford Hill, and is in charge of 
Staff-Captain Hudson, a lady who, with 
her helpers, has had very great success 
in reclaiming female inebriates. In 
fact, the unusually large percentage of 
permanent cures—from sixty to seventy 
out of every hundred—has caused some 
amazement among the officials of municipal 
and other inebriate institutions. It is a 
very general opinion that women-drunkards 
are incurable, but after six years’ ex- 
perience among the very worst and 
most inveterate cases Miss Hudson de- 
liberately declares that such can be 
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reclaimed and made once more into good 
and useful members of society. ‘“‘ But 
you must clearly understand,” she says, 
“that only one power can accomplish 
this miracle. And were it not for the 
lever of spiritual influence, for faith and 
love and the transforming grace of Jesus 
Christ, I, for one, should abandon the 
work to-morrow as altogether hopeless.”’ 
“ Please recollect, she repeats, ‘‘ that all 
our endeavours would be so much labour 
lost were it not for the transforming power 
of One greater than ourselves.” 

At Hillsborough House there are, from 
time to time, women of the artisan class, 
but the majority of the inmates are those 
who have formerly been in the better 
stations of life—wives and daughters of 
professional men, stockbrokers, and inde- 
pendent gentlemen. Their fall, from this 
very fact, has been all the greater, and 
their reclamation from the human stand- 
point rendered more difficult: they have, 
in most cases, been entirely given up by 
their friends and relatives, and not many 
other homes beside Hillsborough House 
would hold out the slightest prospect of” 
recovery. Quite recently a medical man 
said to Miss Hudson, ‘‘ Unlike most other 
institutions of the kind, you seem to get a 
very small admixture of encouraging or 
hopeful cases. The majority of the in- 
mates are as awkward and as bad as 
possible. They have nearly all gone to 
the very bottom before they come to you.” 
And it is a fact that no case is ever 
refused on the ground of its hopeless and 
long-standing character. 

The home accommodates thirty pa- 
tients, and at the present time it is full. 
Many inmates have been not only dipso- 
maniacs but victims of the drug habit, 
and such cases have provided as satis- 
factory results as the more common 
alcoholic wrecks. No attempt is made to 
reduce gradually the dose of opium, 
cocaine, or whatever drug may have been 
used. It is rigidly prohibited from the first. 

At Hillsborough House no method of 
“cure ’’ is followed save that the inmates 
take a vegetarian diet with plenty of 
fruit, fresh and cooked, and since meat 
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has been abandoned as an article of food 
Miss Hudson tells me the change for the 
good in the inmates has been more rapid 
than hitherto. But diet is regarded as 
quite secondary ; a change of nature and 
the power of God in the heart are looked 
to as the infallible means that will enable 
a dipsomaniac to lead a right life. The 
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percentage of real and permanent successes 
is as high as 60 per cent., and possibly 
higher, for Staff-Captain Hudson, so far 
from exaggerating the results of her work, 
is rather inclined to put a lower estimate 
upon it than is warranted by the facts, 
in order that she may not go outside 
accurate limits. 

One woman, who had been a terrible 
character, smashing up several homes, 
was converted and completely cured of 
her craving for alcohol at Hillsborough. 
The case was so remarkable and seemed 
so impossible that her husband refused 
for two years to rece her back, as he 
could not believe that zi< had been cured. 
At last, however, he provided a new home, 
and wife, husband, and children were 
reunited. Four months later, however, 
the husband died, and even through that 
great trial the wife kept straight, and has 
lived a model Christian life since. 

Another woman, holding a rather im- 
portant office in a public institution, 
became am inebriate, and after some 
difficulty was induced to enter the home, 
where she was converted to God. Some 
time afterwards it was found that her 
accounts at the public institution were 
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not quite as they should be, and officials 
visited her at the home. She was truly 
penitent, and willingly agreed to do that 
which would put matters right. Her 
change of heart was so manifest that the 
authorities where she had been employed 
asked that she might remain in the home 
for twelve months instead of the usual 
six, so that she might receive the full 
benefit of the godly influence and atmo- 
sphere of the place, and at the end of that 
time they received her back to her former 
position, which she now fills with honour. 
This woman has been the means of leading 
many people to God, and she is to-day 
an earnest Christian worker. 

A still more remarkable case may be 
cited. One day Miss Hudson received 
instructions to go to a large London 
hospital and bring away a certain 
inebriate who was in that institution. 
The person was highly connected, the 
wife of a stockbroker, spoke four or five 
languages, had travelled round the world 
several times, and had had eight or nine 
servants to wait upon her. Yet she had 
come to the gutter through drink, and 
when Miss Hudson took her from the 
hospital in a cab, although there were 
numerous trunks and jewel-cases, the 
woman had not a penny in the world. 
Directly she reached the home she hada 
bad attack of delirium tremens. “I 
never thought,’ Miss Hudson told me, 
“that I should ever keep that person, 
but she had only been here a couple of 
months when she became soundly con- 
verted.” The first thing she did was to 
inform her husband, a bad man, who had 
been the means of dragging her down, 
that she should never go back to him. 
Then she determined to qualify herself for 
certain Christian work, and as a result of 
her beautiful and consistent character and 
earnestness she has been able to fulfil the 
desire of her heart. But to prove the reality 
of her conversion before she entered upon 
the new sphere, this lady—who was so 
highly gifted and had lived in luxury and 
ease—went as a domestic servant into a 
family, wore caps and aprons, and earned 
a splendid character, which would get a 
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The People 


girl a situation anywhere. Surely a great 
measure of humility was needed for that, 
which only the grace of God could have 
given. 

At most inebriate homes women are not 
received above a certain age, but at Hills- 
borough there is no limit, and one of the 
most satisfactory cases is that of a woman 
over seventy years of age who passed 
through the home and has been standing 
firm for two and a half years. 

While every sympathy and kindness is 
shown to those who enter Hillsborough 
House, the inmates are at the same time 
dealt with in an absolutely straight manner. 
No secret is made of the reason for which 
they are there, but they are lovingly 
shown the opportunity which is theirs and 
which, it is always maintained, God has 
placed in their way. The staff consists of 
nine officers beside Staff-Captain Hudson, 
of all of whom she speaks in the highest 
terms. As to Miss Hudson herself, her 
devotion to the cause is manifest in every- 
thing she saysand does. So far from look- 
ing upon the women who come under her 
charge as ‘“‘ cases,” they are at once sisters 
to whom every love and kindness must of 
necessity be shown, and this spirit of love 
shines out not only in the presence of the 
women themselves but in their absence, 
when Miss Hudson is speaking about them. 

Of other branches of the Women’s Work 
of the Salvation Army among the people 
of the abyss there are two which must 
have a brief mention—the shelter in 
Hanbury Street and the slum work. The 
shelter, part of- which was formerly a 
swimming-bath, is on the same lines as the 
men’s shelters with bunks and seaweed- 
mattresses, and is a great boon for the 
destitute women who would otherwise 
have to spend their nights in the streets. 
Some of these, of course, have been 
brought down by drink or vice, but others 
are the victims of misfortune. The con- 
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dition of many when they come from the 
street is terrible in the extreme, and the 
cleaning of them must indeed be an ex- 
pression of love such as must astonish 
angels. One case of which I heard was 
that of an old woman covered with rags 
and vermin, and the officer who volunteered 
to clean her said that the odour was 
past describing. The matted, swarming 
hair was clipped off, the filthy clothes 
removed and burnt, and the woman put 
into a hot soapy bath, she exclaiming 
repeatedly, ‘“‘ Oh, but, my dear, you’re an 
angel! God Almighty bless you, my dear ! 
But to think of you being willing to do 
thisforme! Yes, you’re surely an angel!”’ 

The slum-posts scattered all over the 
poorer districts of London are not strictly 
a part of the Women’s Social Work of the 
Salvation Army, but the officers in charge 
of these are doing a great deal for the 
people of the abyss. The sick are visited, 
homes are cleaned for busy or ailing 
mothers, children are looked after and 
fed, open-air meetings are held, and any 
and every service done for which a need 
arises. The people get to love the slum- 
sisters and send for them whenever they 
want help. Inthis waya great preventive 
work is done, and many have been saved 
from sinking to the lowest depths mainly 
through the devotion of these Salvation 
Army officers in the slums. 

A word must be said about the two 
ladies who direct the Women’s Social Work. 
Mrs. Booth is head of the work, and herchief 
helper is Miss Adelaide Cox, upon whom 
the superintending responsibilities devolve. 
Both have given up their whole lives to the 
service of their poor sisters and they are 
consumed with a desire to raise the fallen 
and lead them to God. All their subor- 
dinates speak of them with the greatest 
love and reverence, and it is generally 
recognised in the service how much is due 
to these two ladies. 
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The Bible in Many Lands 


By J. H. North 


These articles are compiled from the History of the British and Foreign Bible 


Society, by William Canton.* 


Mr. Canton tells how the Bible has been, and is being 


brought, within the reach of all nations and all tribes, and his narrative is full of 


ennobling incidents of self-sacrifice and devotion, to God. 


No lover of the Bible 


should miss the opportunity of reading so absorbing a work. Two volumes dealing 
with the Society's first 50 years work can be had at all Libraries and Booksellers and 
the remaining two, completing the History, are being written. A brief popular work, 
‘‘The Story of the Bible Society,” by the same Author (6s.) has also been published and 


forms an admirable gift book. 


Mr. Canton, it will be remembered, was for many years 


connected with “The Sunday Magazine,” the Editorship of which he resigned in 
order to undertake this most important history. To our readers it will therefore be a 


work of additional interest. 


CONCLUDING PAPER 


S year by year the missionaries 
journeyed into foreign parts, the 
calls upon the Bible Society 
increased. Like the Pilgrim 

Fathers, these men crossed the water with 
little more than the Bible in their hands 
and its spirit in their hearts, and there, in 
strange lands, in the midst of their work, 
the translation of the Bible was carried on. 
Amongst the society’s most undaunted 
helpers was Henry Martyn, the saint who 
was unconscious of having made a single 
convert during the time of his work in 
Persia, and who yet laboured on with 
indefatigable zeal. 

We see him toiling, in failing health, at 
Shiraz, where his host had pitched him a 
tent, beyond the city wall, in a garden 
notable for its clusters of grapes and for 
the clear cold stream which flowed 
sweetly by. Whilst at work endeavouring 
to finish a translation of the New Testa- 
ment in the purest Persian idiom, all 
manner of people would come and argue 
with this “ Englishman who taught the 
religion of Christ in the midst of much 
scorn and ill-treatment,’’ and so high 
did the controversy rage that Martyn 
often stood in danger of his life. His 
days were all too brief, but he was never 


* “The History of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society."" By William Canton. 2 vols. 3os. net. 
“The Story of the Bible Society."’ By William 
Canton. tr-vol. 6s. 


forgotten by those who listened to him; 
and years after his short life was ended 
there might still be seen congregated 
round the spot where he was wont to sit, 
the mullahs endeavouring, among them- 
selves, to refute the arguments which he 
had brought against them. 

A traveller tells that in the course of 
his journeyings he met a native of con- 
siderable influence who had many remin- 
iscences of Henry Martyn. He had been 
one of those who had gathered round 
the missionary to heap scorn and abuse 
upon his teaching, but so strongly had 
the gentle scholar’s words appealed to 
him that his views had changed. Martyn 
gave Mohammed Remeh a New Testa- 
ment, which the recipient made his 
constant companion and refuge. In it 
was written: “‘ There is joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth—Henry 
Martyn.” And Henry Martyn’s spell of 
work was so brief tliat he himself was of 
that heavenly thrcag which rejoiced in 
the regeneration of that one repentant 
sinner. 

One remarkable incident in connection 
with Henry Martyn’s stay in Persia is 
recorded. During the Moharrem festival 
the missionary had witnessed the Persian 
miracle-play of “Hasan and Hoseyn,” 
and was the means of _ introducing 
a new element into it. “In the 


performance,” says Mr. Canton, “an 
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actor was introduced to personate the 
English Ambassador, who begged the life 
of the Martyr; and to show that he was 
English a string of English words, un- 
intelligible to the audience, was put into 
his mouth. Horrified to find that they 
consisted of the most blasphemous oaths, 
Henry Martyn persuaded the man to learn 
the Lord’s Prayer instead, and since that 
time the Lord’s Prayer has formed part of 
the Persian passion-play.” 

The ‘power of the written word” 
among the most uncivilised races, with 
or without the aid of missionaries to 
expound it, as Bishop Sumner, of Chester, 
said, made men “wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Jesus Christ.” 
Particularly notable was this among the 
natives of New Zealand, Madagascar and 
the South Sea Islands. The Maori race 
first received a portion of the Scriptures 
in 1832 and proceeded to “ Christianise 
themselves.”” One tribe cast their idols 
into the flames and honoured the Sabbath 
day through reading the Ten Command- 
ments. And who that has read the story 
of the Maori version of St. Luke can 
forget it. 

The tiny book belonged to Wiremu 
Ngakuku, a convert, and was in the charge 
of his little eleven-year-old daughter, 
Tarore. Ngakuku and a party were 
travelling with an Englishman, when 
they were attacked by a warlike band 
from Roturoa, and Tarore was killed. 
The Gospel of St. Luke fell into the 
hands of her murderers, and their chief 
began to read it. He decided to become 
a Christian, and sought pardon from 
the good Ngakuku and his permission 
to enter the chapel. This was readily 
given, and ultimately the two men were 
worshipping Christ together side by side. 

Long after this, when the Maoris had 
had an opportunity of becoming thoroughly 
familiar with the whole of the New Testa- 
ment and when the missionaries were 
understood and beloved by the people, a 
devout farewell service was being held. 
In the midst of it a Maori was seen to 
withdraw from the Communion Table and 
retire to the back ot the church. Presently 
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he returned to his place. He had fought a 
good fight with himself in those few 
minutes. 

‘“‘T did not know,” he explained, “ be- 
side whom I was to kneel, but I saw next 
to me a man who had killed my father 
and drunk his blood. I had sworn to kill 
him. So I went back to my seat, but I 
seemed to hear a voice : ‘ Thereby shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples if ye 
love one another’; then I thought I saw 
another sight—a cross and a man nailed 
thereon, and I heard Him say: ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.’ Then I went back to the altar.” 

In 1818 the slave trade was suppressed 
in Madagascar, the London Missionary 
Society sent out its first messenger to the 
Malagasy, and in 1823 the Bible Society 
despatched a few Bibles. Five years 
later 15,000 copies of St. Luke’s Gospel 
were printed and circulated; yet another 
two years and the complete Malagasy 
Bible was ready. The Malagasy were an 
entirely pagan race and the teaching of the 
Bible was a matter of infinite surprise to 
them. It aroused a spirit of inquiry 
which caused the house of the missionary 
to be besieged with inquirers seeking for 
explanations of the passages which had 
most appealed to them. But it was not 
till 1831, eleven years after the London 
Missionary Society’s agents had arrived, 
that the first converts, twenty in number, 
were baptized. Thenceforth, it is testified, 
“family prayer was commenced by the 
natives and the Testament was read by 
their own fireside ; prayer meetings were 
established, ten in the town and others 
out of it; and the New Testament was 
read in nearly a hundred schools, extend- 
ing almost eighty miles round the capital.” 
It was whilst the knowledge of the Gospel 
was working this wonderful change that a 
bad ruler succeeded one whose reign had 
been fruitful of nothing but good. 

Like a thunderbolt, came an edict 
against Christianity—all worship was pro- 
hibited, Bibles and prayer-books were 
collected and returned to the missionaries, 
and death or confiscation of property was 
the penalty prescribed by law against 
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those who acknowledged God or who were 
seen in the company of Christians. Christ 
seemed to have lived but a short time in 
Madagascar, but there were many in whom 
the spirit could not be quenched. 

Notable amongst the early converts was 
one Rafaravay, a lady of distinction. She 
was accused by her retainers of practising 
the forbidden religion and was arrested, 
but neither the threats of the Queen nor 
the beseechings of her loving but idolatrous 
father would turn her from her faith. ‘I 
know in whom I believe, and though my 
blood be shed and my body left for the 
dogs the Word of God must prosper in 
this country.” At first she was fined, 
then thrown into prison and threat- 
ened, but nothing would induce her 
to recant, and when all persuasion had 
failed she was led out, heavily chained, 
and a spear run through her body. The 
Queen forbade her to pray, but on the 
way to the scene of her death she preached 
and prayed as she went, exhorting all her 
hearers to place their faith in her Saviour. 
Thus died the first martyr in Madagascar. 

For twenty-five years the reign of terror 
continued. The Christians fled to rocks 
and caves, but some ten thousand converts 
suffered death or punishment for their 
faith. Still, in secret:.places, the Scrip- 
tures were read and took a hold of the 
people which no tyranny could quench, 
and when the’ tyrant ruler:-Ranavdlona 
died the followers of Christ could** be 
numbered by thousands. And again’ in 
that day of deliverance the Bible Society 
met the needs of the Malagasy with a 
fresh supply of the precious books which 
had been forcibly wrenched from them 
a quarter of a century earlier. 

The South Sea Islanders received the 
Scriptures in the same year as the Malagasy, 
and so great was the demand for further 
copies that whilst the Gospel of St. Luke 
was being printed at Ermelo the island 
was beseiged by eager purchasers from 
near by. These Polynesian people had 
in their language at that time no words 
which expressed “faith” or ‘‘ conscience,” 
but, relates John Williams, so rapidly did 
the spirit of the Bible enter into their 


hearts that when a naval captain visited 
the islanders a short time after the Bible 
had been in circulation and questioned 
them about it, he was amazed at the 
replies he received. Discussing the Resur- 
rection, he asked : 

“ Do you believe in it ?” 

“Yes, most certainly,” was the reply. 

“In what body shall we rise ?” 

“In a chapter of Corinthians it is said, 
“It is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body.’ ” 

“What was the identical nature of the 
body ?” A long hesitation followed the 
captain’s question. 

“We shall see Him as He is and shall be 
like Him,” was the reply. 

The captain was not satisfied; he 
wanted to know the precise nature of the 
body. 

“It cannot be like the body of Christ 
when it hung on the cross ; it will be like 
His glorious body when He was trans- 
figured on the Mount.” 

It was in the course of a cruise in the 
South Seas that the second Lord Byron 
sighted an island which he thought was 
hitherto unknown. Boats were lowered 
and cautiously the sailors pulled towards 
the shore. They were surprised to find 
a canoe paddling towards them containing 
not armed, naked savages, but two men 
dressed in cotton shirts and fine coats. 
They were taken on board ship and 
astonished the officers by stating they 
were natives, teaching their fellow islanders 
the ,Gospel. {When Lord Byron went 
ashore he found a neat little chapel, and on 
a cottage table was a portion of the New 
Testament in the native language. 

This incident was related at one of the 
Bible Society’s meetings years afterwards. 
No sooner was the narrative finished than 
a stranger arose and stated that he was the 
missionary who had discovered the island, 
built the church, and translated the Scrip- 
tures, and thatthat very portion of the 
Bible which Lord Byron had seen on the 
little cottage table had been the means of 
turning the savages from cannibalism and 
idolatry to Christianity. The missionary 
was,4John Williams. 
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The Bible in 


In South Africa the Society worked on 
two lines, distributing Bibles in English 
and Dutch, and also in the principal native 
language. In 1836 two African workers, 
Dr. Philip and the Rev. J. Read, were 
accompanied home by a Christian Kaffir 
and a Christian Hottentot, both of whom 
came to plead for their countrymen. The 
Hottentot testified that the Bible was 
making the Bushmen throw away their 
bows and arrows, and the Kaffirs their 
shields and assegais, and Dr. Philip related 
that he knew among the African bushmen 
an old chief, ninety years of age, blind and 
feeble, who, during his days of affliction 
and old age, had had the Bible read to 
him by a little girl. He is sitting on the 
floor of his hut as you see him and the 
missionary arrives. They talk of the 
Bible, and the old man, scraping up a 
handful of dust, says pathetically, “In 
a little time I must mingle with that dust, 
but in this flesh I shall see God. I am 
blind; I shall not see the light of day, 
but by the light of faith. I see Jesus 
standing at the right hand of God ready 
to receive my soul.” 

A distribution of the New Testament 
to the number of 100,000 copies, was 
made in commemoration of Liberation 
Day. It was the desire of the Society 
that every emancipated slave should 
be presented with a copy in his own 
language, ‘‘as the one boon that could 
compensate] him for the wrongs he had 
sustained.” Slowly the Word became 
known to the dusky race, bringing to its 
members new hope. The wish to under- 
stand the Book created a desire to read, 
and young and old learnt to spell out its 
story together. One old negro at a Bible 
Society meeting gave a picturesque account 
of what was acommon experience. “Some 
years ago,” he said, “in time of slavery I 
wanted to learn to read. Young Massa 
saw,.me with a spelling-book. For what, 
he said, do you do with that book? Do 
you want to be a busha, or a doctor or 
attorney, or to be some great man? I 
said, No, I do not. . . . Old Massa tell 
me I might learn to read if I did not 
neglect his affairs, so I felt happy and 
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persevere till I able to read my Bible. 
I bought one and gave fifteen shillings 
for it. I read it slow and little and little 
at first, but every day I read some and 
it comes easier and easier to me. I found 
truth in the Bible; it tell-me my heart, 
and I saw myself a sinner before God, and 
then I saw that God send a great Saviour 
and Redeemer. I tell my sin to God, and I 
see in the Bible the way to be saved from 
all my sins. Since den, my Bible all my 
comfort and my joy.” 

One other incident must close the 
glimpses of the Bible in many lands 
which have been gathered haphazard from 
Mr. Canton’s book. 

Recently in the Ranaghat district, some 
thirty miles from Calcutta, an old Moham- 
medan woman, highly esteemed for her 
religious life by the villagers, questioned 
one of the Biblewomen regarding the truth 
they were teaching. “ How long is it,” 
she asked, “since Jesus, of whom you 
speak, died for sinful people?” The 
Biblewoman explained that this hap- 
pened a very long time ago. “ Then 
why has God never told me of this ? 
Surely He ought to have let me know of 
this long ago.” The Biblewoman gravely 
checked the irreverence of imputing blame 
to the Almighty God, whereupon the aged 
woman replied with vehement earnestness, 
“Then where have you been all this time, 
that I have never heard of this story ? 
Look at me! I am now an old woman. 
All my life I have said the prescribed 
prayers. I have given alms; I have gone 
to holy shrines. My body is dried up 
and become as dust with fasting. And 
now I am told that all this is useless, and 
that Jesus died to take away my sins. 
Where have you been all this time ? ” 

All that has been accomplished by the 
Bible Society is but a beginning. There 
are millions who do not know of the Bible. 
The Society asks for a personal effort 
from every Christian in this country, so 
that it may be able to carry on an 
develop its work, and to all who hesitate 
must come that pregnant question in the 
end, Where have you been all this. 
time ? 





































Workers Together with God 


Motto: ‘‘ He that watereth shall be watered also himself.”"—Prov. xi. 25. 








The Work of the London City Mission 

IT is just sixty-nine years this month 
(May 16) since the London City Mission 
was founded in a house on the bank of 
the Regent’s Canal, Hoxton, by David 
Nasmith. What a vast amount of good 
has been done by the Society’s mis- 
sionaries! Unseen and unnoticed by the 
great mass of Christian people, these 
devoted workers go from house to house 
in the very worst and poorest districts of 
London, reading the Scriptures, praying 
with the people, comforting the sick, and 
speaking a word in season, and very 
greatly are their efforts appreciated. Even 
where the police have to go about in 
couples because of the dangerous cha- 
racter of the neighbourhood, the London 
City Missionaries are welcomed, and go 
in and out without let or hindrance. 

It was the great Lord Shaftesbury who 
said, ‘‘ If the London City Mission has not 
succeeded in making London a city of 
angels, it has at least prevented if from 
becoming a city of devils,” and this is no 
exaggeration, as countless instances of con- 
version among the very roughest cha- 
racters prove. The Society has four hun- 
dred and sixty missionaries in its service, 
three hundred and thirty-four of whom 
are engaged in ordinary domiciliary visi- 
tation in necessitous districts, and one 
hundred and twenty-six devote their time 
to visiting special classes of the community 
such as fire-brigade men, omnibus and 
tramcar workers, navvies, dockers, the 
police, gas-workers, laundry employees, 
the sick in hospitals, and infirmaries, 
dwellers in workhouses and lodging-houses, 
foreigners and Jews.. In addition to the 
work of visitation all the missionaries have 
to conduct gospel and temperance ser- 
vices in halls, open-air meetings, penny 


banks, clubs, and mothers’ meetings. Very 
often permission is granted to the mis- 
sionaries to hold services in factories and 
workshops, and the results are certainly 
pleasing. In one case a missionary had 
observed crowds of women coming out of 
a large steam laundry at the dinner-hour. 
He went in and asked permission from 
the manager to hold a meeting for them 
when they returned, and was told that he 
might speak to them in the yard. He 
did so, and on the next occasion took with 
him a brother missionary, who brought 
his harmonium. It was raining, and the 
manager invited the preachers inside. They 
found some eighty women in the large 
mess-room, and held a meeting. The 
missionary with the harmonium sang to 
them one of Sankey’s hymns, “ Is there 
room for Mary there ?”’ first narrating the 
incident to which the song refers, and as 
he proceeded, handkerchiefs were produced 
and soon the women were sobbing all over 
the room. On the next occasion the 
manager and his wife said that a remark- 
able change had come over the women. 
They had become subdued in manner, and 
had abandoned the use of bad language, 
while several professed to have expe- 
rienced a change of heart. 

The open-air work is equally successful. 
One missionary writes: ‘‘ I must mention 
the case of a sailor who, in his younger 
days, was a veritable dare-devil, equal to 
any number of pugilistic encounters. He 
was first arrested and awakened at our 
open-air meetings, which were held at the 
corner of the street in which he lived. 
One man in that street opposed us ‘ tooth 
and nail,’ and swore that he would get us 
shifted. The sailor repeatedly heard the 
Gospel proclaimed there, but remained for 
a long time in his sins and wickedness. 
The Holy Spirit brought deep conviction, 
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however. He felt that he was a lost man. 
He sent his wife to ask me to call upon 
him. It was then I learned how much 
he had sinned against God, and against his 
saintly parents. His fear now was terrible. 
‘Can I be saved?’ he inquired, and 
clutched my hand convulsively. I as- 
sured him that he could be, and we had 
prayer together. There in that room the 
blasphemer and rejecter of God was born 
again.’ Another missionary gives a strik- 
ing instance of the blessing which results 
even to those who stand by casually whilst 
the Gospel is being preached, though at 
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first they may do so without any par- 
ticular interest. He and his co-workers 
preach all through the summer months in 
a park adjoining his district, and he 
writes : ‘‘ We had the joy of seeing several 
decide for Christ through our park meet- 
ings. At the close of a meeting last 
August one of the constables called me, 
and said, ‘I should like to have a few 
words with you if you can spare the time.’ 
I replied that I would make time, and he 
continued: ‘ You know I have not been 
very favourable to your kind of meetings, 
but I have altered my opinion. The last 








The house on the bank of the Regent's Canal at Hoxton, where the London City 
Mission was founded in 1835. The present City Missionary of the district 
is standing at the door 

































Blind girls going out o: church 


Sunday you were here, after one of your 
workers had spoken, you said to all the 
people that if any were tired of sin, and 
would like to become true Christians, they 
might come and kneel at the drumhead 
or hold up their hands, and you would 
pray for them. Well, I stood there and 
trembled. I was on duty and in uniform. 
I could not go and kneel at the drumhead, 
but I lifted up my heart to God in prayer, 
and I am sure He has answered me. I 
have felt like a new man this last month. 
I knew you would be glad to hear that 
God was blessing your work, and you will 
be pleased to learn that there are two 
other constables very deeply impressed.’ ”’ 

Twenty-five of the special missionaries 
devote their whole time to visiting public- 
houses and coffee-shops, and strangely 
enough they receive, in many cases, a warm 
welcome from the former as well as the 
latter. “‘I have met,” says one, “ with 
invariable friendship from the proprietors 
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and their servants. Not one 
house in my district has been 
closed against me. In all I have 
been very fairly received, in many 
welcomed, and in some the fuller 
knowledge of my purpose and 
work has brought abiding friend- 
ship. Without sacrificing a single 
principle, I have been enabled, 
by God’s grace, to speak of the 
Saviour, and His atoning work, 
in every public-house in my dis- 
trict.” 

It is satisfactory to learn that 
in consequence of this work of 
the missionaries, every year a 
number of proprietors, potmen, 
and barmaids give up their trade 
and seek a living in some less 
objectionable sphere. 


Helping the Blind in China 

We have from time to time 
referred to the good work done 
by the Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society in 
India, but the work of the 
Society’s missionaries in China is 
equally successful. At Sieng-lu, 
for instance, where eight or ten years 
ago the people were without excep- 
tion heathen, there are now very many 
Christians, and even those who make no 
profession of conversion attend the ser- 
vices regularly, and manifest great interest. 
The healing of their bodies by the medical 
missionaries has won the affection of the 
people, and it is no uncommon sight to 
see a woman going to the hospital at 
Sieng-lu with two little children sitting 
in baskets slung at the ends of a 
long pole carried yoke-wise across the 
shoulders. 

A useful and much-needed work is being 
done among the blind women and girls 
of the Foochow district. These are often 
very cruelly treated by their kinsfolk, 
being starved, beaten, reproached with 
their uselessness, and urged to commit 
suicide. The Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society has now opened on the 
island of Nantai a school for females thus 





















afflicted, similar to that of the Church 
Missionary Society for boys at Foochow. 
“One dear little girl,” says the lady 
missionary in charge, “sent in by Dr. 
Poulter, of the Church Missionary Society, 
Hokchiang, had her eye pierced out by an 
angry mother-in-law (elect), and so lost 
the sight of both eyes. Not content with 
this piece of cruelty, she tried to starve 
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ever her mother pleaded for her, and 
having heard that a school for the blind 
was soon to be opened, this unnatural 
parent consented to wait, and so this 
little one was saved from such a terrible 
fate. 

“A third child, aged ten, has just come 
in, clothed in rags, hair matted and un- 
kempt, and with many sores. She only 





A mother bringing her children to hospital at Sieng-lu 


the child, but that proving too slow a 
process, she had a grave dug for her, and 
was proceeding to carry her out to bury 
her alive in it, when the child was rescued 
by a lady missionary. Another bright girl 
about nine years old, drank water which 
had been poisoned in some way, and lost 
her sight in consequence. Rice was ex- 
pensive, and she could do nothing to help 
to earn her living, so her father decided 
he could not have such a life-long burden, 
and the poisoned cup was prepared. How- 


has a rough, cruel brother, who sent her 
forth day by day to beg for a living. Yet 
another is a very pretty, sweet little girl, 
whose father is blind; she has had to 
take entire charge of the baby brother, 
while the father went out to the Bridge 
of Ten Thousand Ages to beg for food. . . 
They, express the greatest surprise that 
they have not yet been beaten, to which 
they are so accustomed that they feel 
as if something, must: be amiss when they 
only receive kindness.”’ 










HAT I have changed in ten years is 
not wonderful, for ten years of life 
in London make one almost forget 
that one ever dwelt in the country, 

and saw one’s friends daily instead of once a 
month or once a year. Yet I am assured 
the change is only superficial. Very often I 
look on something that is happening, and 
people wonder at the ridiculous view I take. 
But all that was settled fifteen, twenty, five- 
and-twenty years ago: there are things that 
a cycle of the city cannot alter, although 
they may sometimes be obscured. If I went 
back I should be unhappy for a time. I 
should miss the stress and strain. Being 
accustomed to a life in which one can be 
close friends with a man without knowing 
anything of his private affairs, I should be 
distressed by the petty gossip which, whether 
it be spiteful or entirely kindly, prevails. in 
little towns. I have even found it difficult 
to get reconciled to a cottage by the sea, set 
among sand-hills, with mile after mile of 
lonely beach. I craved for newspapers and 
the racket of the Strand, and it was only 
towards the end of a month that I had 
become entirely content. Yet I am sure 
the change is only superficial; I could go 
back if there were anywhere to go to. 

Once upon a time one was at least sure of 
a retreat. Nature herself had so arranged 
the conditions that the little town could 
hardly alter, and this is the bourne to which 
one dreamt of returning. 

It lay under the hill (though that held many 
houses looking over the town.to the Atlantic), 
and it had been built without any plan. 
Most of the people were poor and lived in 
two-storeyed cottages built of rusty ironstone 
alternating with grey granite. ‘The stones 
were irregular in shape and their outlines 
were touched out with whitewash. The whole 
town had grown up round the principal 
street; and this had a grace of curve that 
might have made an architect long to have 
it given over to him to make into something 
beautiful. As you entered it you left the 
biggest chapel in the town about three minutes 
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distant on your right, and at the end of the 
street you saw the second biggest. Before you 
had reached this you had seen two others, 
and when you reached it you were within a 
hundred yards of three more, and you knew 
that if’ you walked on to Blackstone, three 
and a half miles away, you would pass chapel 
after chapel. 

In this street the houses were mostly of 
the sort described, but it was a busy place, 
and many a small window displayed a scanty 
stock of oranges, apples, and sweets. People 
used to stand at their doors and watch the 
flow of life, and at regular intervals Some- 
body’s ’bus would come from away by the 
market-house, and the youth who rode on 
the step would collect passengers and parcels 
for delivery in Blackstone or on the way 
thereto. 

At night it was a pleasant resort, and there 
was no lack of company. On one night in 
the week the volunteers marched down the 
street with their celebrated band, and the 
coming of an army could scarcely have been 
an event of greater import. On Saturdays 
people flocked into the town from a score of 
surrounding villages, and good customers 
took tea in the back parlours of the shops. 
These were kept open till late, and if you 
had your liberty and some show of beard it 
Was a pleasant experience to go over to 
Uncle Nicky’s somewhere after eleven and to 
hear “ what fashion day” it had been from 
the point of view of the principal tradesmen. 

Amusements were simple, yet none had 
any time to spare. There were choirs, 
Dorcas societies, debating societies, choral 
societies. In those days the girls used to 
walk home from work in the dusk singing 
old songs in harmony through the streets, 
and if you listened you would sometimes 
hear half the beauty go out of the music and 
suddenly fail, because one of them had 
reached her home. ‘There was very little 
money about the place, and though the people 
had been taught that to give is one’s bounden 
duty, some of the chapels were always in 
debt. ‘Thus there were added to the other 
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sources of recreation sewing-meetings, and 
those who were willing might now and again 
enjoy the exciting experience of serving at a 
stall at a bazaar. In the summer all the 
choirs and the societies must needs have 
picnics by the sea, which cost very little and 
were full of enjoyment. The parties often 
started soon after six in the morning, if they 
had chosen a distant beach, and it was often 
after midnight that you heard them drive 
homeward singing hymns and good old songs 
such as all men ought to know. 

If you had been on the hill above the 
town on Sunday morning you would have 
seen the smoke begin to arise from the 
chimneys almost as soon as it was wont to do 
on working days. This was because a great 
many of the “classes” met at the early hour 
of seven o'clock, and a good husband would 
get up and light the fire and make a cup of 
tea for himself and his wife before setting 
forth to perform the first of the religious 
duties of the day. Such a man might be a 
Sunday-school teacher, and in that case he 
would go to the school at half-past nine and 
an hour later usher his class into seats in the 
gallery of the chapel. The service would 
last for an hour and a half, and when it was 
over he would probably find time to visit 
some sick friend. There were a good many 
of these, for the people of the locality worked 
at a calling which kills men early but often 
keeps them very long a-dying. He would 
have his dinner and go back to the school, 
and again at six o’clock he was at the chapel. 
Often there was a prayer meeting at the end, 
and if there was he inevitably kept his seat, 
and presently rose and prayed before the 
people. 

Or he might be a local preacher. In that 
case he would trudge miles in all weathers to 
little chapels that were ill-lighted at night 
and badly ventilated at all times. It pleases 
me to remember that my first frock-coat was 
given eventually to Simeon Martin and was 
the pride of his heart until the day he died. 
For I have the completest memory of his 
sermon on what he called the “ Impossible 
Commandment.” The text was “ Owe no 
man anything.” The sermon was a tribute 
to all good men and women, and even to 
children, fcr Simeon loved them, though he 
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had never married. Then there was special 
tribute to his own mother and to John 
Wesley. He was not educated in the 
ordinary sense, but all his English was got 
from the Bible, and now and again some 
word of the dear dialect was the mot juste, and 
he used it without hesitation. 

It was not only the old and middle-aged 
to whom the Sabbath was like this. Young 
men and maidens there were very much as 
they are in other places, though the air will 
give a girl a complexion of milk and roses, 
unless she be of the oldest stock of all and 
has a skin like privet-bloom, dead black hair, 
and strange grey-green eyes. Also, unless 
she had been educated “ up-the-country,” 
she was bound to use a speech that was like 
music. So there was plenty of sweethearting, 
and much of it occurred on Sunday, and yet 
the young people were much at the chapel. 

So, looking back, I see a grey ugly town, 
very empty and quiet, except at the hours of 
coming and going. Especially I remember 
how the men and women who used the free 
seats passed towards the chapels a good half- 
hour before the service commenced. It would 
have been more daring for a stranger to walk 
into a pew uninvited (though strangers always 
were invited) than to take the place which 
one of these poor people was accustomed to 
occupy. Poor as they were they never forgot 
to contribute to the collection. There isa 
beautiful story of how one of them satin her 
kitchen and fought with pride the whole of 
an afternoon. She had no money, and there 
was to be a collection. She was tempted to 
stay at home. But that would have been a 
sin, and so she went; and the end of the 
story is, that the woman who sat next to her 
saw her trouble, guessed the reason, and 
pressed a halfpenny into her hand. This 
was an obvious answer to prayer, for in her 
desperation she had prayed that she might 
find in the street a coin which somebody had 
dropped on the previous night. 

There was nothing evidently heroic, and 
there was much that might be food for 
laughter, but to me it all seems comely and 

edecent and respectable. 

Now they have changed the aspect of the 
central street. Many of the cottages have 
disappeared and have been replaced by 
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buildings pretentious and ugly. The rest will 
go when certain people of more or less 
eminence die, for they are held on a lease 
which expires on the death of the last to 
survive of three specified persons. Also, 
there have been great changes in the centre 
of the town, and it is not too much to speak 
of lofty edifices. The result is that when 
you come to the turn of the street by the 
chapel going home at nights, through the 
rain you can no longer see the town clock, 
which used to show like a full red moon 
just setting. 

There are still picnics and bazaars, but 
instead of asking you to tea and giving you 
solid food they invite you to At Homes and 
you fare meagrely on sandwiches. 

There is still a love of music, but the 
hymns are forgotten, and the song of the 
hour is the song that was popular in the 
streets of London six months ago. At 
Christmas time the men still gather at street 
corners to sing carols, but they are not so 
good as their predecessors of twenty years 
ago, and they go home quite early, instead 
of keeping you pleasantly awake all night. 

We used as littie children to know the 
lanes, and a wonderful wood of small oaks 
in a valley through which a stream flowed 
musically. Later on we were trusted to get 
away to the cliffs and spend adventurous 
days in climbing, and collecting gulls’ eggs, 
and exploring little beaches which it was 
pleasant to imagine nobody had ever been 
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at the pains to visit before. 


Now there is a 
formal recreation ground, and, at least once 
in the week, a band plays there. 

But the worst has yet to be told. You 
could go to Blackstone either by train or by 
Somebody’s ’bus. The one method you chose 
if you were busy, the other for comfort and 


company. A gentleman came down from 
London and happened to drive between 
the two towns, and the next thing that 
happened was there was a Bill in Parliament, 
and the road was impassable for months. 
Now there are electric cars running at 
intervals of fifteen minutes. The "buses 
have all disappeared, and what has become 
of their owners one is puzzled to guess, for 
their profession was so peculiar that only a 
very versatile person who had followed it long 
could ever succeed at anything else. 

When the cars began to run the police 
had to regulate the crowds that tried to 
board them, and when people got to Black- 
stone they turned the other way and prepared 
to return. In this way one woman, who was 
a pauper, spent 3s. 2d., which was all she 
had in the world. For, as she said, if there 
was anything new she was bound to know 
what it was like. 

The cars run on Sundays, and on the 
first occasion that they did so the bond fide 
traveller, of whom nobody in the district had 
ever heard before, sprang into existence. 

I do not think it is I who have changed 
the most. 
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Our Question Drawer 
Conducted by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 














(Mr. Meyer has answered below the questions submitted to him by our readers. Any who may have 
difficulties of a religious character ave earnestly invited to mention their trouble to Mr. Meyer so that he may 
endeavour to help them by giving the advice which his wide knowledge and experience enable him to render] 


Why does not God answer our prayers for 
the conversion of our friends ? 

Ans. First, it may be that our prayers 
are selfish and we ask for their conversion 
in order that our life may be easier, and 
the answer may be withheld till we have 
learned to pray aright. Again, we may 
be praying to God to do all, whilst there 
are things which we might ourselves effect 
in bringing the Gospel to bear upon those 
we love. Sometimes in prayer we shift 
the responsibility from ourselves which 
is rightly ours. Again, we may be quite 
sure that when prayer is offered simply, 
earnestly, and in faith, it will be answered 
somehow. God cannot say “ No” to His 
children whom He has inspired with His 
own passion for man’s salvation, but the 
how and when must be left for Him. 


How are we to understand Exodus xxxiii. 20 
in the face of such appearances as Genesis 
xvii. 1-3 ? 

Ans. God is a spirit. The word face 
is used of Him by way of accommodation 
to human methods of speech, and when 
we are told that He appeared to Abram 
and others of the Old Testament saints, 
we must understand that our Lord anti- 
cipated His Incarnation, and assumed the 
appearance of man or angel for a special 
purpose. Or it may be, that some impres- 
sion made upon heart and mind from the 
spirit world was identical with what might 
have been produced by some outward and 
visible appearance. The spirit of man 
stands between the Eternal world on the 
one hand, and the world of sense upon 
the other. It is quite likely that the 
impression produced by God coming near 
is interpreted as though it were something 


that the eyes could see and the hands 
XXXI[I—24 


touch. But these appearances are all 
veiled in mystery, and we must be con- 
tent to realise that He who stooped to 
become Incarnate, was able in the long 
ages before Bethlehem’s manger to make 
Himself known as a living Person to the 
sons of men. 


Why amongst our Lord’s ancestors do we find 
the names of Tamar, Rahab, and Bathsheba? 

Ans. Surely these women were chosen 
specially to show that our Lord receives 
the most abandoned, and forgives and 
saves them, and that when He has purified 
their hearts and lives, they may become 
the channels through which great blessing 
may flow to the world. He cannot bless 
those who are still in their sins, but He 
can bless and use the most degraded when 
the spirit has received the new life, and 
has yielded to new and heavenly ideals. 
What comfort must have been inspired in 
myriads of fallen and desolate hearts with 
the thought that our Lord’s descent came 
through such as they. 


Please explain what is meant by “ He that 
endureth to the end, the same shall be saved.” 
Matt. x. 22. 

Ans. The supreme test of saving faith 
is its power of enduring to the end. 
Anything less than the faith which is 
inspired by the Holy Spirit will fail in 
the awful conflict with the evil and 
hatred of the world and with the hardness 
of our own hearts. The fair-weather faith 
which resembles the nautilus of the 
Mediterranean floating serenely on the 
surface in calm and sinking out of sight 
in the least cat’s-paw of wind, isnot the 
faith of God’s elect; and will not truly 
save the soul. Must we, then, wait to 
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the end, before we can be sure that our 


faith is of the right quality ? No, because 
the fear lest you should yield, and which 
cries Is it I ? which cannot bear to think 
of causing Christ pain, is certainly genuine. 
The woman’s fear lest Solomon’s soldiers 
should kill the babe proved that she was 
its mother. 


Why did Christ-weep at the grave of Lazarus 
when He knew that He was about to raise him 
to life, and fill the hearts of the sisters with 
overwhelming joy ? 

Ans. Christ’s nature was evidently 
easily touched with sympathy for the 
joys or griefs of those around Him. He 
resembled the Zolian harp, which quivers 
musically to every breath of breeze. 
But beyond this He probably realised, 
as never before in His human life, the 
awful grief that had gathered and would 
gather around human graves and sepul- 
chres. Before His eye passed the inter- 
minable procession of widows, of mothers 
whose children had been torn from them, 
of children left orphan, of twin-souls 
separated. He knew how every foot of 
the soil of mother earth would be soaked 
with tears, and every day would witness 
hundreds of cases of heartrending anguish. 
He realised that all this was the result of 
sin, and that He would not be present 
to supply, as in the case of Lazarus, the 

antidote of life. It was as this great 
panorama of heart-breaking grief unfolded 
itself to His eye that He wept. 

Will misunderstandings and wrong judg- 
ments be put right in Heaven ? 

Ans. Certainly! God will vindicate 
those who have been misunderstood and 


misjudged. “He will bring forth their 
righteousness as the light, and _ their 
judgment as the noon-day.” Indeed, we 


need not altogether wait for Heaven; 
even here and now He is clearing those 
that trust in Him, as He did Joseph from 
the infamous stain which his master’s 
wife desired to affix on his character. 
Probably there is a sense in which the 
Divine Father of our spirits will not be 
able to make things altogether as they 
might have been, or to prevent those 
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who have misjudged and wronged others 
from deep regret at their mistaken 
estimates. At the same time, we shall 
so clearly see the harvests of our tears, 
and so clearly apprehend the eternal weight 
of glory which has accrued to the light 
affliction, which was for a moment, that 
we shall be comforted. 

What connection is there between Christ’s 
death and the forgiveness of sin ? 

Ans. We must remember that the 
essential fact in the Death of the Cross 
was not the physical anguish, but the 
travail of the Redeemer’s soul. The one 
was only the outward expression of the 
other. The reconciliation of the Cross 
was effected when Christ’s soul was made 
an offering for sin. What really took 
place during the hours of midday midnight, 
when the lonely sufferer, as God’s Lamb 
took on Himself the world’s sin, and bare 
our sins in His own body on the tree, is 
probably an impenetrable mystery to 
mortal investigation. But the connection 
between His blood-shedding and our 
forgiveness is so constantly affirmed by 
the sacred writers that we are bound to 
accept it as a fact. In Him the Eternal 
God took home to Himself our sin, with 
its guilt and shame, and put it away for 
ever. Once for all He put away sin by 
the sacrifice of Himself. Why should we 
not accept that as a basal fact, even if we 
cannot understand it, the more so since 
it is the one way of achieving for burdened 
consciences an instantaneous transition 
from acute anguish to a peace that passeth 
understanding ? 


Ye shall not have gone through the cities of 
Israel till the Son of Man be come (Matt. 
x. 23). What does this mean ? 

Ans. One coming of the Son of Man 
was clearly at the Fall of Jerusalem. 
Perhaps He comes in every revolution, in 
every great convulsion in the history of 
the world—these lead up to and prepare 
the way for His final Advent. He said 
that the work of evangelising the chosen 
people would go on until their city fell— 
then the times of the Gentile nations 
would come in, as we are told in Rom. xi. 
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Open-air Pulpits 





By the Editor 


OT the least interesting of ecclesias- 
tical revivals in modern days is 
that of the open-air pulpit, which, 
as several prominent clergymen in 

London have told the writer of this article, is 
being made a powerful factor in the work of 
reaching the non-churchgoer, and inducing 
him to enter a place of worship. 

There are now five open-air pulpits in 
London, and their success has been so 
remarkable and unqualified, that quite a 
large number of clergymen in different parts 
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The first of London’s our open-air pulpits, erected 
at Whitechapel as a memorial to the 
Rev. W. Champneys 


of the metropolis are considering the practic- 
ability of erecting such structures outside 
their own churches. In the large cities of 
the Provinces too, the question of the out- 
side pulpit has given rise to considerable 
discussion lately, and it is possible that 
before very long no church will be considered 
complete in its appointments, that does not 
possess as one of its means of reaching 
the people, a pulpit built into its exterior 
wall. 

That the outdoor pulpit is a revival, the 
most casual student of history is aware. We 
are all familiar with the preaching cross at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral which played such a 
prominent part in the religious history of 
the country during the reigns of the ‘Tudors 
and Stuarts. It consisted of a covered 
pulpit of stonework surrounded bya kind of 
balustrade or low wall, the whole being 
surmounted by a large cross. There some 
of the most famous of English preachers 
held forth and here, on September 8, 1588, 
Queen Elizabeth came in great state with 
her courtiers and high officers to hear the 
Bishop of Salisbury preach a sermon upon 
the overthrow of the Spanish Armada. 

The last time a preacher occupied the 
pulpit was in 1633, and ten years later the 
whole structure was taken down by order of 
the Long Parliament. Over and over again 
from St. Paul’s Cross had been delivered 
political sermons more or less prophetical of 
coming trouble, but no sermon was ever 
more truly verified by after-events than the 
message found one Sunday morning in 1629, 
written upon a sheet of paper and fastened 
to the: pulpit. This silent preacher after 
warning the King that his policy, if persisted 
in would prove fatal to himself, concluded 
with the words from the Gospels, “ Give an 
account of thy stewardship for thou mayest 
be no longer Stuart.” 

Probably few of our readers are aware 
that the site of the old octagonal pulpit and 
cross is to be found to-day marked out with 
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stones at the north-east corner of the present 
Cathedral. 

But to come to our own times. The first 
of London’s five open-air pulpits was erected 
at Whitechapel some twenty-one years ago 
by Prebendary Kitto, afterwards rector of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, as a 
memorial to the Rev. W. Champneys, who, 
for nearly a quarter of a century was rector 
of the parish. The old church had been 
burnt down and when the present building 
was put up, the open-air pulpit was erected 
at the same time. And a magnificent help 
in the work of reaching the people it has 





The Rev. T. A. Faithfull, late Rector of White- 
chapel, who organised services in Yiddish from 
his open-air pulpit for the benefit of his 
foreign Jewish parishioners 


proved, for at Whitechapel the outdoor 
pulpit is made the means to an end, and that 
end the attraction of a congregation into the 
church itself. 

The late rector of Whitechapel, the Rev. 
T. A. Faithfull, who knew the value of an 
open-air pulpit and its use better perhaps than 
any one else, just before his death gave the 
writer some intensely interesting particulars 
of how his parishioners, especially the Jewish 
portion, were interested and attracted by the 
great fundamental truths of Christianity, as 
set forth in short, bright addresses from the 
open-air pulpit. (Mr. Faithfull was one of the 
most hard-working clergymen in London, 
whose heart and soul were ever in his work). 
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A sermon preached from an open-air pulpit 
is a great advance on the ordinary outdoor 
service, because the pulpit is an advertisement 
in itself. When passers-by see a clergyman 
in his surplice standing in a pulpit built on 
the wall of the church, they are attracted by 
the novelty of the thing and stop to hear what 
he has to say, in spite of themselves. Then 
if the sermon or address be bright and 
interesting they are quite ready to hear t out 
and afterwards to go inside the church for 
more. 

One great advantage enjoyed by the 
church at Whitechapel is that the building 
possesses an entrance immediately at the 
side of the open-air pulpit. The door is 
on a level with the churchyard and it is un- 
pretentious in appearance, so that the casual 
listener is not appalled by a magnificent 
portico approached by a flight of twenty or 
more large stone steps. 

When the address from the open-air 
pulpit is finished a cordial invitation is 
invariably given to the people to go inside 
the church, and Mr. Faithfull declared that 
he had often seen some of the listeners 
creep in as it were, afraid that their acquaint- 
ances might see them. If Whitechapel 
church possessed no entrance save a great 
and imposing doorway, these people would be 
frightened away and the church never get 
them. 

During the summer months open-air 
services are held every night, and even in 
the winter three or four services are con- 
ducted during the week, but of course if the 
weather is exceedingly bad the preachers do 
not remain outside for more than five or six 
minutes—just long enough to get the people 
interested and give them an invitation to 
church. A stranger would be astonished 
to see how readily the listeners accept 
the invitation. At the Saturday afternoon 
preaching to Jews, hundreds gather to 
listen outside, and when the invitation is 
given for all who care, to enter the church, 
there are invariably from a hundred and 
fifty to two hundred who accept. Naturally 
the rabbis do not like their people to go 
inside a church, but they rarely interfere. 
The Jews in Whitechapel are mostly Rus- 
sians, Roumanians, and Poles, and when at 
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Mr. Mendelssolt 





Mr. Neugewripz, diocesan reader 


licensed by the Bishop 


The lay preachers who have rendered valuable assistance to the Rector of 
Whitechapel in his open-air services 


first the rabbis were wont to threaten them, 
they made use of their newly acquired 
liberties in this free’ country and told their 
teachers to mind their own business. 

These open-air services for Jews on 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons, which are 
still continued, are quite unique. The 
preaching from the outdoor pulpit is in 
Yiddish, and the people are tremen- 
dously interested. The rector has the ser- 
vices of some splendid helpers, one of 


them, Mr. Neugewripz, being a diocesan 
reader, licensed by the Bishop, so that he is 
able to speak also in the church, and as he 
knows Yiddish thoroughly this is a great 
advantage. The clergy at Whitechapel do 
not speak that curious language, but when 
they preach to the Jews, they utter sentence 
by sentence and Mr. Neugewripz translates 
as the preacher goes on. 

It is curious that even this necessity for 
the words to be interpreted, is an additional 
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attraction to the Jewish parishioners to listen 
to the Gospel. When they first come to 
this country, they determine to learn the 
English language ; and so they attend: some 
evening classes which are held in connection 
with the church, and then on Saturdays and 
Sundays they go to the open-air services and 
listen very carefully to the sermons. If they 
do not quite understand the English, they 
wait for the Yiddish translation, and so while 
learning our language they are at the same 
time brought under the sound of the 
Gospel. 

Prominent preachers often visit White- 
chapel and speak from the open-air pulpit. 
The Archdeacon of London has_ been 
there and the people listened to him with 
the greatest interest. In this way, by the aid 
ot the pulpit, the present and late rectors 
and their helpers have done a great sapping 
work. Of course the bulk of the listeners 
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are casual, but a certain number are reached 
for lasting good, and the Rector of White- 
chapel has constantly had the pleasure of 
baptizing a number of Jewish converts who 
have been drawn to Christianity through 
the open-air services, and who have become 
Christians in the truest sense of the word. 
From a big experience of the foreign Jews 
in the East End of London, Mr. Faithfull 
told the writer that he was firmly convinced 
that they were, at the present time, very ac- 
cessible, and he believed that a considerable 
remnant of them felt the need of a Saviour. 
In preaching from the open-air pulpit, the 
various speakers have to take great care that 
no attack is made upon any of the Jews’ 
prejudices. The methods brought into play 
are purely constructive. ‘The preacher in- 
variably selects a passage from the Old 
‘Testament as his text, and bears out his 
remarks with Scriptures also from the Old 




















(Risch gilz, pholographer, Loiidon) 


The Rev. W. Davies, Rector of Spitalfields, conducting a service from his large 
open-air pulpit, which accommodates a choir 
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Testament. It is‘found however, that very 
few of the foreign Jews know their Scrip- 
tures, 

There is very little opposition. Occasion- 
ally a man will call out in contradiction of a 
statement made by the preacher, but the 
Opposition never amounts to much. At first 
there was a good deal of antagonism; in 
fact a Jewish anti-mission league was formed 
to organise disturbance, but this seems to 
have died a natural death. The rector’s 
chief helper, Mr. Neugewripz, is a most able 
and discreet man, and he is very careful not 
to attack Jewish institutions or run counter 
to Jewish prejudices. Although Mr. Faith- 
full declared that he had usually found that 
where there was any great opposition the 
preacher has brought it upon himself by 
some indiscreet and tactless remark, he was 
very emphatic in explaining that he did 
not believe in holding back the truth of 
Christ to-suit Jewish prejudices. 

Some time ago, a very amusing incident 
happened at the Whitechapel Saturday ser- 
vice. The opponents of the preachers had 
printed a pamphlet which was so scurrilous 
that the rector felt convinced it would defeat 
its own ends, as no respectable person, 
were he Jew or Christian, could sympa- 
thise with it or its promoters. This booklet 
was distributed amongst people entering the 
church and attending the open-air services, 
not only on Saturdays but all the week. The 
disturbers actually went inside the church- 
yard, and stood at the very church door for 
this purpose. The remainder of the incident, 
which occurred during Mr. Faithfull’s in- 
cumbency, may be told in that gentleman’s 
own words: 

“My helpers were up in arms, and wanted 
me to secure police aid in stopping the 
distribution of the pamphlet. But I felt so 
convinced that the scurrility of the produc- 
tion would be its own defeat, that I deter- 
mined to let matters take their course. Well, 
on the Saturday in question a man was going 
about amongst the listeners at the open-air 
service, distributing the pamphlet, when a 
respectable and devout Jew standing by, 
evidently ashamed that such a production 
should profess to be in support of the faith 
of his fathers, confronted the man, and 
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(Rischgitz, photographer, London) 


The pulpit outside St. Bartholomew’s, Bethnal 
Green, where the Rev. A. R. Clements has 
preached for twenty years 


pointing to the bundle of booklets under his 
arm, said: ‘What is the meaning of this? 
Do you call yourself a good Jew, and yet 
carry a burden upon the Sabbath day!’ 
The disturber was nonplussed. He simply 
turned and fled from the churchyard, and 
the pamphlets were not heard of again.” 

The present rector of Whitechapel carries 
on the good work of his predecessor. It is 
interesting to know that the Jews invari- 
ably remove their hats from their heads in 
accordance with Christian custom. 

Scarcely a stone’s-throw from Whitechapel 
church, and also in the centre of a big 
Jewish population, is London’s largest open- 
air pulpit—built into the wall of the magni- 
ficent parish church of Spitalfields. The 
church is the finest in the East End of 
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(Rischgitz, photographer, Londun) 


Outdoor pulpit at Holy Trinity Church, Marylebone, 
erected in 1892 to the memory of the Rev. William 
Cadman, for thirty-two years Rector of the parish 


London, and one of the most noble in the 
whole of the metropolis ; and yet the parish 
of which it is the religious centre is the very 
worst that could be found—worst from every 
point of view. It is the poorest, the wickedest, 
the most squalid and the most gloomy, and 
bas more than once been described as “ the 
sink of London.” 

A parish of this kind badly needed an 
open-air pulpit, for parishioners such as 
those of Spitalfields cannot be induced to 
enter any church, much less a church of 
such imposing appearance as that which 
stands in the centre of the old silk-weaving 
district. The pulpit rests under the shadow 
of the great tower and spire, and is built of 
stone in keeping with the church itself. It 
is of such generous proportions as to provide 
room, not only for the preacher, but for a 
surpliced choir. In this respect Spitalfields’ 
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outdoor pulpit is unique. A huge sounding- 
board is spread above the pulpit in order 
that the sound of the speaker’s voice may 
not be lost; and the object the designer had 
in view has certainly been achieved, for it is 
wonderful how well the voice of the preacher 
is reflected upon the congregation. 

The pulpit, which was completed a year or 
two ago, was built as a memorial to the late 
Bishop Billing, a former rector of Spitalfields. 
It was dedicated and first used by the late 
Dr. Temple, who preached from it to 
a large congregation of a very mixed 
character—for, naturally, many  distin- 
guished visiturs went to Spitalfields for the 
occasion who had probably never been there 
before. The pulpit has proved a great suc- 
cess. It has the advantage of facing the 
road at an angle, so that although it is in full 
view of the street the preacher is undisturbed 
by the noise of the traffic. In front of the 
pulpit is a large asphalted space on which 
seats are placed in rows for the accommoda- 
tion of listeners, and at the back of this 
space again is room for several hundreds of 
people to stand. 

Services are held regularly, and large 
congregations of a class which would other- 
wise never hear the Gospel are attracted by 
the sight of the surpliced preacher and choir. 





a (Hubert, photographer, 3044Regent Street, W.), 


The Rev. E. Grose Hodge, Rector of Holy Trinity 
Church, Marylebone, whose services, conducted 
from the open-air pulpit, attract large 
and well-dressed congregations 
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(Whitelock, photographer, Birmingham) 


The open-air pulpit of St. Martin’s Church, Birmingham. The clergyman holding 
a book is the Rev. Canon Robinson, the late Rector 


The rector, the Rev. W. H. Davies, who 
was formerly a curate at St. Mary’s, White- 
chapel, waxed enthusiastic as to the success 
of the pulpit, as he pointed out to the writer 
where the men sit on fine evenings smoking 
their pipes and listening to the short, bright 
sermons and the good singing. Mr. Davies 
explained that this is the very class he is try- 
ing to reach—men and women who know 
little or nothing about the Gospel, and who 
never enter a place of worship of any kind. 
The open-air pulpit at Spitalfields is an ideal 


one for its situation, but it is not such as 
could be built at any church. The size and 
style is only suited to a building of the 
proportions and magnificence of Spitalfields 
church, 

In the churchyard of St. Bartholomew’s, 
3ethnal Green, which by the way is in the 
rural deanery of Spitalfields, there has been 
an open-air pulpit for the past twenty years 
or more. It was erected by the Rev. A. R. 
Clements soon after he had been appointed 
vicar of the parish. In the summer months, 
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and during the warmer evenings of the spring 
and autumn, highly successful mission ser- 
vices are held in the churchyard, and the 
bright, pithy sermons delivered from the 
open-air pulpit are listened to with the 
keenest interest by the crowds of men who 
gather outside the church. It is interesting 
in this connection to know that a large 
men’s service, which is now held in the 
vicar’s garden on Sunday afternoons, grew 
out of the open-air services in the churchyard. 
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erected in 1892 by Canon Robinson to the 
memory of the late Rev. William Cad- 
man, M.A., rector of the parish for thirty- 
two years. A tablet on the front of the 
pulpit bears the following inscription : 


This Pulpit 
Is Erected in Memory of 
THE Rev. WiLtiamM CapMan, M.A., 
Canon of Canterbury, 
Rector of this Parish from 1859 to 1891, 
Who for more than Fifty Years 





(Bunnett, photographer, London) 


Canon McCormick preaching from the open-air pulpit at St. James's Church, Piccadilly 


The fourth of London’s outdoor pulpits 
is in quite a different part of the great city, 
and is instrumental in reaching a very 
different class of people from those in White 
chapel, Spitalfields, and Bethnal Green. It 
is situated at Holy Trinity Church, Maryle- 
bone, opposite Portland Road Station on the 
Underground Railway. The pulpit is quite 
near the entrance to Regent’s Park, and was 


In the Exercise of His Ministry 
Here and Elsewhere 
With Unfaltering Fidelity, Unfailing Sympathy 
And Unwearied Zeal, 
Preached the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
And Adorned the Doctrine He Taught 
By a Life of Saintliness Spent in 
Communing with His Lord. 
He died May 12, 1891. 
‘* He being dead yet speaketh,"’ Heb. xi. 4, 
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Services are held on Sunday, Monday and 
Tuesday evenings during the summer, and 
the clergy, led by the rector, the Rev. E. 
Grose Hodge, appear in their robes and 
attract large congregations. A mission choir 
renders assistance, and hymn sheets in large 
type are hung up and electric light shone 
upon them. On Sunday evenings the 
numbers amount to hundreds, and include 
all sorts and conditions of people from the 
highest to the lowest. A few seats are placed 
close up to the pulpit, but nine-tenths of the 
people stand. ‘The services are mostly con- 
ducted by the clergy, but frequently good 
laymen are asked to speak. Mr. Hodge 
declares that he and his fellow workers 
are all convinced of the immense value of 
the work, and are constantly meeting men 
who confess that they were first influenced 
towards God at the open-air pulpit. 

A fifth open-air pulpit in London is that 
of St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, of which 
Canon McCormick is rector. The church 
has many aristocratic seat-holders, and the 
late Lord Salisbury used to attend there 
when in London. The evening congregation, 
however, is small, and it was this fact that 
led the rector to obtain a faculty for the 
erection of an open-air pulpit. This was 
dedicated in October 1902, when the Canon 
himself preached and a large congregation 
was present in the churchyard. Piccadilly 
is much crowded on Sunday evenings during 
the summer months, and the services in the 
churchyard have drawn crowds of people 
who would otherwise not have been to any 
place of worship. St. James’s has the ad- 
vantage of possessing a commodious church- 
yard, flagged with stones, and is eminently 
suited for open-air services. 

So far as the writer knows there are only 
two open-air pulpits outside London. One 
is at the parish church of St. Martin’s, 
Birmingham, where the late Rev. Canon 
Robinson did such splendid work as rector. 
The work has been successfully carried on 
since by Archdeacon Diggle, who succeeded 
the former rector. It has been the practice 
for the preacher to wear his surplice in 
the pulpit, whilst a choir with a harmonium 
leads the singing, the congregation being 
enabled to join in, owing to the fact that at 
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convenient distances large hymn-sheets are 
erected on stands. The other provincial 
open-air pulpit is at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

The open-air pulpit as an auxiliary of 
religious work in the twentieth century has 
been tested and proved a success, and there 
is no reason at all why other churches should 
not follow the example of those mentioned 
above. The fact that they have been 
brought into use in such widely different 
areas as the East and West Ends of 
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(Hills & Saunders, photographers, London) 
The open-air pulpit at Magdalen College, Oxford 


London, indicates pretty clearly that their use 
is fitted to all classes of people. The 


fact that so many churchyards are being 
transformed into gardens draws people to 
these quiet retreats in large cities, and the 
building of open-air pulpits from which to 
preach the gospel to those who visit the 
churchyards will 
natural course. 


follow no doubt as a 




















Paradise Island; or, the Romance of 


Metlakahtla 


A Remarkable Story of Missionary Heroism and Enterprise 


By George T. B. Davis 


This story of missionary heroism and enterprise affords a remarkable illustration of the 
power of the Gospel in reforming wild and savage men, whom ali merely human e forts 
are powerless to reach. The writer travelled over six thousand miles in order to ¢-t the 
material for these articles and the illustrations are from photographs specially taken by 


Mr. Davis. 


{INTRODuCTION.—William Duncan, a young mis- 
sionary, is sent by the Church Missionary Society 
to the fierce Indians of Fort Simpson, North 
America. He partially learns the language from 
a native named Clah, preaches to the tribes, and 
although much opposed, gains many converts. 
After a time Mr. Duncan decides to form a 
Christian community some distance from the 
original home of the tribes, and’with his converts 
sails from Fort Simpson for Metlakahtla. } 


CHAPTER V 
THE ARCADIAN ISLE 


HE six Indian canoes freighted 
with pilgrims had left Fort Simp- 
son in the afternoon, and it soon 
became evident that they could 

not reach Metlakahtla until late at night. 
Hence, when they came to a good camping- 
place only a few miles from the fort the 
canoes were headed for the shore, and 
soon all were on the beach gathering fuel 
for fires and preparing tents and blankets 
for the night. After supper the people sat 
round the camp-fires, while Mr. Duncan 
conducted evening prayers. It was a 
beautiful and impressive sight, and one 
long to be remembered—those Indians 
- who only a short time since were degraded 
savages, sitting quietly, their faces aglow 
with Christian joy, singing praises to their 
Creator and King in softly flowing Tsim- 
shean accents. 

Early the next morning they broke 
camp, and in a few hours reached the 
shore of their new island home, where 
much eventful history was to occur in 
the coming years. 

During the next few days all wereactively 


engaged in selecting sites for their homes 
and in making preparations to build. 
Each evening, after the labour of the 
day, they gathered together on the beach, 
like a happy family, for prayer and sing- 
ing and a short Scripture address by Mr. 
Duncan. 

Only four or five days after their arrival 
others began tocome ih from Fort Simpson, 
singly and in groups, while on June 6 great 
excitement was created by the arrival of 
thirty canoes bringing nearly three hun- 
dred souls, with two chiefs. 

Searcely had the exodus occurred when 
a fearful plague of smallpox broke out at 
Fort Simpson, which swept away over five 
hundred Indians and spread up and down 
the coast carrying death and desolation 
in its wake. In terror the Indians fled 
in all directions from the dread disease, 
many going to Metlakahtla and pleading 
to be allowed to join the colony. Most 
of them were admitted, but some who 
were still steeped in heathenism Mr. 
Duncan had to refuse. Many of the new- 
comers were infected with the smallpox, 
and Mr. Duncan was kept busy day and 
night tending the sick. The members of 
the original colony were wonderfully pre- 
served from the plague, only five dying, 
of whom three contracted the disease 
through attending sick relatives. 

The colonists fervently thanked God for 
their marvellous escape from the surround- 
ing destruction, and as the plague subsided 
they set earnestly to work to build up a 
village which should be a veritable Chris- 
tian Arcadia. 

Since he had left Victoria Mr, Duncan 
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had by no means been forgotten by the 
Governor, Sir James Douglas, who took 
pains to converse with the Indians respect- 
ing Mr. Duncan’s instruction when they 
visited Victoria, and he was delighted at 
the results. He requested Mr. Duncan to 
send him reports from time to time con- 
cerning the progress of the mission. The 
Governor’s request was gladly complied 
with, and in a report of the spring of 
1863, about ten months after the arrival 
at Metlakahtla, the missionary wrote 
Sir James a long letter, giving many 
interesting details of the new settle- 
ment. 

“To many who have joined me,” he 
said, “the surrendering of their national 
and heathen customs performed over the 
sick, the ceasing to give away, tear up. or 
receive blankets, &c., for display, the drop- 
ping precipitately of their demoniacal rites, 
which have hitherto and for ages filled up 
their time and engrossed all their care 
during the months of winter, the laying 
aside of gambling, and the ceasing to paint 
their faces—had been like cutting off the 
right hand and plucking out the right eye. 
Yet I am thankful to tell you that these 
sacrifices have been made, and had your 
Excellency heard the speeches made by the 
chiefs and some of the principal men at our 
Christmas evening meeting, alluding to 
these and other matters, you would, I am 
sure, have rejoiced. 

“On New Year’s Day the male adult 
settlers came cheerfully forward to pay 
the village tax, which I had previously 
proposed to levy yearly, viz., one blanket, 
or two and a half dollars of such as have 
attained manhood, and one shirt or one 
dollar of such as are approaching man- 
hood. Out of one hundred and thirty 
amenable we had only ten defaulters, and 
these were excused on account of poverty. 
Our revenue for this year thus gathered 
amounts to one green, one blue, and ninety- 
four white blankets, one pair of white 
trousers, one dressed elk skin, seventeen 
shirts and.seven collars. The half of this 
property I propose to divide among the 
three chiefs who are with us, in recognition 
of stated services which they will be 
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required to render to the settlement, 
and the other half to spend in public 
works. 

“ As to our government, all disputes and 
difficulties are settled by myself and ten 
constables ; but I occasionally call in the 
chiefs, and intend to do so more and more, 
and when they become sufficiently in- 
structed, trustworthy, and influential, I 
shall leave civil matters in their hands. 
I find the Indians very obedient, and 
comparatively easy to manage, since I 
allow no intoxicating drinks to come into 
our village. Though we are continually 
hearing of the drunken festivals of the 
surrounding tribes I am happy to tell you 
that Metlakahtla has not yet witnessed 
acase of drunkenness since we settled here 
—a period of ten months. Still, not all 
with me are true men. Some few, on their 
visits to Fort Simpson, have fallen, and 
two, whose cases were clearly proved and 
admitted of no extenuation, I have 
banished from our midst. 

“On Sabbath days labour is laid aside, 
a solemn quiet presides, and the best 
clothing isin use. Scarcely a soul remains 
away from Divine service, excepting the 
sick and their nurses. Evening family 
devotions are common to almost every 
house, and better than all, I have a hope 
that many have experienced a real change 
of heart. To God be all the praise and 
glory. 

“We have succeeded in erecting a strong 
and useful building, capable of containing 
at least six hundred people, which we use 
as church and school. We held our first 
meeting in this building on the night it 
was finished, December 20 last. I have 
about one hundred children who attend 
morning and afternoon, and about one 
hundred adults (often more) in the evening. 
I occupy the principal part of the time 
in the adult school, in giving simple lec- 
tures on geography, astronomy, natural 
history, and morals. These lectures the 
Indians greatly prize. 

“ Trusting by God’s blessing upon us 
we shall go on improving and continue 
to merit your Excellency’s favour and 
goodwill, 
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“T have the honour to remain, with 
warmest gratitude, 
“Your Excellency’s humble 
“and obedient servant, 
“W. Duncan.” 


A few weeks later the Bishop of Columbia 
visited Metlakahtla to baptize those who 
were ready to receive the rite, Mr. Duncan 
being a lay not a clerical missionary. Two 
full days were spent in examining the 
candidates, of which the Bishop wrote : 

““ We were met by the whole village who 
stood on the bank, in a long line, as fine 
a set of men and as well dressed as could 
anywhere be seen where men live by their 
daily toil—certainly no country village in 
England would turn out so well-clad an 
assemblage. 

‘* At three the bell was rung, and almost 
instantly the whole population were wend- 
ing their way to church. There were 
hymns and prayers in Tsimshean. They 
repeated the answers. to a catechism in 
Tsimshean. I addressed them and offered 
prayers in English, which were interpreted 
by Mr. Duncan. 

“Converts from heathenism can fully 
realise renunciation of the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. Among these Indians pomp 
of display, the lying craft of malicious 
magic as well as all sins of the flesh, are 
particularly glaring, and closely connected 
with heathenism. So are the truths of the 
Creed in strongest contrast to the dark 
and miserable fables of their forefathers, 
and heartily can they pledge themselves 
to keep the holy will of God, all the days 
of their life, seeing in Him a loving and 
true Father, of whom now so lately but 
so gladly, they have learnt to know.” 

““T first drew forth their views of the 
necessity of repentance, its details and 
their own personal acquaintance with it. 
I then questioned them as to the Three 
Persons of the Trinity, and the special 
work of each, with allusion to the Judg- 
ment, and the state of the soul hereafter, 
inquiring into their private devotion to 
learn their personal application of repent- 
ance and faith. I questioned their anxiety 
for baptism, and demanded proof of their 
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resolution to keep the will of God for their 
guide, to speak of God, and to labour for 
God’s way, all their life long. I sought 
to find out the circumstances under which 
they first became seriously inclined, and 
to trace their steps of trial and grace. 
Admitting them to the promise of baptism, 
I exhorted them to prayer and devotion, 
as a special preparation until the time 
came. 

“A simple table, covered with a white 
cloth, upon which stood three hand-basins 
of water, served for the font, and I officiated 
in a surplice. Thus there was nothing to 
impress the senses, no colour, or orna- 
ment, or church decoration, or music. 
The solemnity of the scene was produced 
by the earnest sincerity and serious pur- 
pose with which these children of the 
Far West were prepared to offer them- 
selves to God, and to renounce for ever 
the hateful sins and cruel deeds of their 
heathenism—and th. solemn stillness was 
broken only by the breath of prayer. The 
responses were mage with earnestness and 
decision. Not an individual was there, 
whose lips did not utter in their own 
expressive tongue, their hearty readiness 
to believe and to serve God.” 

The Christian experiences of the candi- 
dates for baptism were most touching and 
impressive. 

Clah, who saved Mr. Duncan’s life, and 
was his first friend, testified thus : 

““T have made up my mind to live a 
Christian. Must try to put away all my 
sins. I believe in Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, who died for our sins. God is 
good to us and made us. God gives us His 
Spirit to make us clean and happy. I 
pray to God to clean my heart, and wipe 
out my sin from God’s book. It will be 
worse for us if we fall away after we have 
begun. I repent I was not baptized a 
year and a half ago.” Clah’s wife was 
also baptized with him. 

The chieftainess of the Nishkahs, named 
Nishah-Kigh, whose sorrow was great when 
she first heard the message of salvation 
and who had been seeking God for five 
years said : 


‘““T must leave all evil ways. I feel 
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myself a sinner in God’s sight. I believe 
in God the Father Almighty and in Jesus 
Christ, who died for our sins. God sends 
down His spirit to make us good. Jesus 
is in Heaven, and is writing our names in 
God’s Book. We must stand before God 
and be judged by Him. I feel God’s 
Word is truth. Have been for some time 
accustomed regularly to pray.”’ 

A young man, thirty years of age, who 
had been a sorcerer but found no satis- 
faction in the calling, Kappigh Kumlee by 
name, said : 

‘“‘T have given up the lucrative position 
of sorcerer. Been offered bribes to prac- 
tise my art secretly. I have left all my 
mistaken ways. My eyes have been bored 
(enlightened). I cry every night when I 
remember my sins. The great Father 
Almighty sees everything. Jesus died for 
our sins upon the cross to carry our sins 
away.” 

Kappigh Kumlee’s wife was baptized 
with him, and all their family having 
recanted heathenism, they were doubly 
united in the bonds of Christian fellowship. 

A chief, seventy years of age, named 
Neeash-Lakah-Noosh, when asked if he 
desired to become a Christian, said : 

‘For that object I came here with my 
people. I have put away all lying ways, 
which I had long followed. I have trusted 
in God. We want the Spirit of God, 
Jesus came to save us. He compensated 
for our sins. Our Father made us and 
loved us because we are His work. He 
wishes to see us with Him because He 
loves us.” When asked about the judg- 
ment, he said: ‘‘ The blood of Jesus will 
free those who believe from condemnation.” 

Yilmauksh, a young man who rescued 
three of his relatives from heathenism, said: 

“‘T believe in Jesus, as my Saviour who 
died to compensate for my sins to God.”’ 

One named Neeash-ah-Pootk, who was 
led to God and converted as a result of 
losing ten relatives by smallpox, said : 

‘“T have long followed sins which made 
God angry. I have put away sin, but if 
I am ever so ignorant in my endeavours 
I will persevere. Used to be a great 


drunkard. Have given up magic and dis- 
play of property. Felt God last summer. 
We have turned back to our great Father. 
He sees all; His Spirit is with us. The 
blood of Jesus cleanseth us from all sin. 
How happy the angels will be to see us 
good, and how they will cry if we are 
sinful! At the last God will divide us. 
Lost ten relatives by the smallpox last year, 
and it opened my eyes to my sins. God’s 
hand was strong to cut down sinners.” 

A beautiful testimony was given by 
Kahlp, only thirty-five years of age, who 
had had a sad and checkered career. When 
a young man he was captured by the 
Hydah Indians. Later he was brought 
back and sold to his old chief who kept him 
in slavery several years. The chief’s son 
finally sold him to his own friends who 
set him free. He said: 

“IT shall fight against my sins. My 
heart truly says I will turn from sin to 
God. God is perfectly right in His ways. 
Sees all, good and evil. God made all 


things—heaven and earth and us. The 
Son of God our Saviour, Jesus. The blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from sin. God 


does not withhold his Spirit when we cry 
for it. Whosoever believes in God, the 
Spirit of God lives in his heart. Those 
who die in their sin go to darkness and 
to fire. I will fear God as long as I live. 
I pray for God’s Spirit and light to lead 
my own spirit along the path to Himself 
when I die. Was a slave; was poor in 
spirit, and was drawn to cry to God to 
take my heart.” 

Thrak-sha-Kawn was a sorcerer, who 
saw the evil of his ways and gave up his 
profession to join the Christian party. 
As a result he was compelled to bear much 
scorn and go through severe struggles. 

“I wish to give up all wicked ways,” 
hesaid. ‘‘ Have been a medicine man, and 
know the lies of heathenism. I believe 
in the great Father who made us, in Jesus 
who died on the cross that God would 
pity us. I want the Spirit of God to 
touch'my heart. We must all stand before 
God. %God will measureYour ways. No 
one to be my master but God.” 


(To be continued) 








Twice Saved 





By Harriet Millar Davidson 


I 


NDREW BAXENDINE rode slowly 
through the forest. All round him 
rose the tall red and white trunks 
crowned with dull, blue-green foli- 

age, and the air was scented with the 
pungent smell of eucalyptus. The evening 
was close and sultry, not a breath of air 
stirred the stiff narrow leaves or cooled the 
man’s hot face as he took off his hat and 
pushed back the damp hair from his fore- 
head. Man and beast alike were tired out 
and limp after a long hard day’s work, for 
Baxendine was prospecting for a new railway 
and had been riding since early morning 
with only a brief halt at mid-day. Presently 
he drew rein and looked about him; he 
could not be far from the water-hole by 
which he intended to camp for the night ; he 
had passed it early in the day and had noted 
the spot. Suddenly his quick ear caught a 
low, ominous sound, and at the same instant 
his horse, limp and indifferent a moment 
before, became tense and alert. Both knew 
the meaning of that dull roar with a sharp 
crackle as of musketry rising above it—the 
forest was on fire. 

The horse stood rigid, then plunged for- 
ward with a snort of terror, but the man’s 
strong hands arrested his flight as another 
sound rose above the distant roar and 
crackle, the unmistakable cry of a frightened 
child. Baxendine did not hesitate, he threw 
the reins over a convenient branch, leapt 
down and dashed forward in the direction of 
the cry. “Here—this way—I’m coming” 
he shouted. An answering cry guided him 
and through the trees he saw the flutter of a 
child’s frock. With the child in his arms he 
turned and ran back to his horse. Could he 
reach the water-hole in time? The terrified 
animal needed no urging, but it was with 
difficulty that its rider, handicapped by the 
child in his arms, could guide its course 
towards the water. He could see its gleam 
through the trees now, but the fire ‘was 





sweeping after him, nearer and nearer, and 
the horse was mad with fear as they dashed 
down the steep, stony incline; with an al- 
most human shriek the horse stumbled for- 
ward, and beast, man, and child rolled into 
the deep pool. 

Andrew struggled up still gripping his 
rescued charge firmly with one hand while 
the other was twisted into the horse’s mane. 
He could keep his feet if the brute did not 
kick or plunge, and he looked about 
anxiously. Was the water-hole big enough to 
save them from suffocation? It was their 
only chance, at any rate, for the fire was 
fairly upon them now; the great trees, dry 
as tinder after the Jong summer drought, 
flamed up like gigantic torches ; the dense 
smoke wreathed up into the still, hot air, 
Every minute or two came a crash, as some 
giant fell, igniting fresh trunks in its descent. 
Round the edges of the pool the water 
bubbled like a witch’s caldron, but out at 
the centre the heat was endurable and, since 
the smoke did not sink to the surface of the 
water, it was possible to breathe. The horse 
seemed to be paralysed with fear; he trembled 
convulsively from time to time, but made no 
effort to escape. And the child? Baxendine 
looked at her anxiously as she lay in his 
arms, motionless, with closed eyes ; was she 
dead or only unconscious? The little face 
was colourless even to the lips as it rested on 
his shoulder. He shifted his position a little, 
then glanced up through the eddying smoke. 
He was a strong man, inured to hardship, 
but he could not stand this indefinitely, and 
if he gave in they would both be drowned. 
Surely the fire was dying down a little now, 
how soon could they venture out? The 
ground would be hot for hours to come but 
they must risk that—the horse would be the 
chief sufferer. 

* * * * * 

It was noon next day when they limped, 
footsore and exhausted, into the little town- 
ship of Warrawarra. The people gathered 
round, wondering and half incredulous as 
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Andrew told his story in short, dry sentences. 
The child must be attended to at once, and 
it was not till he had seen her in the hands 
of a kind, motherly woman, that Baxendine 
himself collapsed utterly and submitted per- 
force to the rough, kindly help of the men. 
The horse, poor brute, was past help. 

A wiry, clean-living young Scot soon 
recovers from the effects of even such an 
adventure as this, and by the next day 
Baxendine was himself again, but the child 
did not so readily throw off the fever which 
resulted from her terrible experience. When 
Andrew went to see her she was still in bed, 
a fragile little creature, with great wistful 
eyes, She put a tiny hand into his big one 
and smiled up in his face. 

* Well, little lassie, how do you feel ?” he 
asked. 

“ That’s what father calls me,” she 
marked, “are you Scotch like him ?” 

Baxendine nodded. “Yes, I’m Scotch. 
Tell me, how did you come to be all alone in 
the wood—where is your father and what is 
your name? Are they too many questions 
to answer ?”’ 

“My name is Helen Dundas, and father 
is a nat-ur-a-list. He’s writing a book about 
’Stralian birds, and he came to live here in 
the woods to see them. I went for a walk 
and then her lips quivered, and 
Baxendine interrupted her hastily. 

‘Yes, I understand. Never mind the 
rest. Suppose you sit on my knee and I tell 
you a story.” 

He lifted her very gently in his strong 
arms and she nestled contentedly against his 
shoulder, but presently asked wistfully, 
“When will you take me to father? He 
wants me dreadfully when I’m away, ’cause 
I’m all he has now.” 

Baxendine looked perplexedly at their 
kindly hostess, who was working over by the 
window. She shook her head. “I’m 
afraid there’s no chance,” she said pitifully. 
“T’ve seen Mr. Dundas—he built a shanty 
right in the middle of the woods—and _ 
she paused and glanced at the child. 

Baxendine hesitated, then rose and began 
to pace the room, Helen still in his arms. 
She locked questioningly from him to the 
woman. 
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“What is it? What do you mean? 

Where is my father?” she demanded, 

struggling from his arms. “I want my 
father.” 


The man drew a long breath and set his 
teeth. 

©] think your father has gone to heaven, 
dear,” he said gently. ‘Maybe he went to 
find your mother.” 

“Mother is dead. Do you mean that 
father is dead? Then, I’ll die too. I want 
father—father,” she wailed. 

It was long before she quieted down, and 
when at last she had cried herself to sleep in 
Baxendine’s arms, he was almost as worn out 
as she was. The woman took her from him 
and tenderly tucked her up in bed. 

‘Poor mite, her father must be dead, 
sure,” she said softly. ‘ What’s to become 
of her?” 

“] will keep her,” Baxendine answered 
shortly, and so little Helen found a protector. 


II 


It was ten years later. Helen Dundas 
was now a tall, lithe girl with serious, dark 
blue eyes. The sun touched her curly brown 
hair with gold as she stood at the tea-table 
in the verandah. Three or four men who 
had ‘dropped in to speak to Mr. Baxen- 
dine,” watched her with admiring eyes as 
she poured out their tea and cut the cake. 
Baxendine himself, little changed outwardly, 
sat near her, saying little but observing 
much, as was his wont. He was a silent, 
reserved man, with whom fewcared to take 
liberties, none, indeed, save Helen. ‘This 
afternoon he was watching her wistfully; it 
seemed to him that she was unusually silent, 
the repartee with which she was generally so 
ready, seemed to fail her, and she only © 
smiled a little absently at the sallies with 
which one or other of the circle strove to 
draw her out. She had changed of late—or 
was it his fancy that she was dreamier, 
quieter than of old? Could it be that she 
cared for any of these young fellows ? There 
were always half a dozen at her feet, but 
hitherto she had treated them all with the 
same cool, friendly indifference. It made 
him feel very old and grave to listen to these 
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youngsters ; to be sure he was only forty, but 
—well, she must regard him as quite an old 
man now, as her father, in fact. 

The gate clicked as he reached this stage 
in his reflections. A firm, springy step came 
up the path, and Helen bent over her tea 
things with a sudden flush and a tell-tale 
light in her eyes. Baxendine rose hastily 
and strode to the further end of the 
verandah, where the thick-growing tecoma 
cast a green shade. It was true, then, he 
told himself with an inward groan, she did 
care for the handsome young Irishman who 
had become his assistant a few months ago; 
his own patient devotion of years would go 
for nothing now; well, it was only natural, 
of course, but that made it none the less 
hard to bear. A touch on his arm recalled 
him to outward things; Helen had followed 
him and was looking anxiously up in his 
face. 

*« Andy, dear, are you not well? What is 
the matter?” 

“Nothing, dear.” He laid his hand on 
hers as it rested on his arm. “I have been 
a bit worried lately. You mustn’t mind it 
I slip off and leave you to entertain these 
youngsters without me. Such an old fogey 
is out of place among you young ones.” 

He smiled as he spoke, but the girl’s 
quick ear caught the note of pain underlying 
the light words, and she nestled against him 
affectionately. 

“ My dear old boy, you know you are 
worth all the ‘youngsters’ put together,” 
she protested. ‘ I’ll send them all off now 
and we'll go for a ride. That will put such 
foolish notions out of your head.” 

‘“‘ No, no, that would never do,” he replied 
promptly. ‘Besides, I have letters to 
write. Run away now and enjoy yourself.” 

He pushed her gently away and disap- 
peared into the house, conscious that in 
another moment he must have taken her in 
his arms and poured out his very soul—the 
passionate love that was consuming him. 

Helen returned to her guests puzzled and 
a little hurt by his strange manner. Why 
had he repuised her like that? Was he 
displeased with her? She was so silent and 
unlike herself that the men very soon took 
themselves off, concluding that they were in 


the way, and casting envious glances at 
Maurice Grier, the young Irishman, who 
lingered behind. Had they known it, he 
gained nothing thereby. Helen was too 
proud, too sensitive, to discuss her beloved 
guardian with any one, least of all, perhaps, 
with this man who, she was beginning to 
realise dimly, was not like the rest to her; 
so when he tried to question and sympathise 
with her he was only snubbed unmercifully 
and sent after the others ; after which Miss 
Helen retired to her own room and spent 
the evening in solitude and penitence. 

When Baxendine came in to breakfast 
next morning the servant told him that Miss 
Helen was out on her bicycle. She often 
went for an early ride, so he merely nodded 
and went out for a stroll in the garden, now 
a mass of bloom and varied sweetness. 
Presently he found himself at the gate, where 
he stood looking up and down the white, 
level road ; it was getting late and he ought 
to be off to his work ; it was not like Helen 
to keep him waiting, especially when she 
knew that he was extra busy; perhaps she 
had punctured her tyre, he might ride along 
a bit and look for her. Ah, there was young 
Grier, maybe he would know something of 
her. 

Grier dismounted as- he saw the elder man. 

“Good morning,” he said cheerily. ‘‘ Miss 
Helen’s head better this morning? I just 
came along to say she had better not go any 
long rides alone for a day or two. ‘There's 
a camp of black fellows up by the creek, and 
one of our men told me this morning that 
they are rather a nasty jot.” 

Something in Baxendine’s face checked 
him. 

“ Nothing wrong, I hope?” 

‘“‘She went out early this morning and I 
am waiting for her now,” was the brief reply. 

Grier started. 

«“ Out—now—alone. We'd better follow 
her, then. Tl go on, and you follow as 
soon as you can.” 

He had swung himself on to his 
machine when Baxendine’s voice stopped 
him. “Wait!” he called imperatively. 
“ Have you arms?” 

Grier nodded. ‘ Revolver,” he sang back, 
and was oft. 
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Baxendine turned back to the house. 
He must get his revolver and bicycle and 
send word to the other men. If the black- 
fellows were in force, Grier and himself 
would hardly be strong enough to face them 
alone. Would they dare to lay hands on 
Helen? He sickened at the suggestion. 
Why had he ever allowed her to roam about 
alone? He should have known that it was 
not safe in this wild, lonely district. And 
all the time these thoughts were running 
through his mind he was issuing his orders 
in short, clear sentences. It was ten minutes 
before he found himself on the road. Grier 
must be at the creek by now at the pace he 
had gone. Was he in time? Would one 
white man against a camp of blacks have 
any chance? He thrust thought from him 
and rode on swiftly. 

“The Creek” was a narrow but fairly 
deep stream, which ran some three miles 
from the township. It was a favourite 
camping place with the blacks, because it 
never entirely dried up, and the gums and 
wattles on its banks afforded some slight 
shade. A mile further on it dropped 
abruptly into a deep, narrow gully, a fall of 
some fifty feet, and, after flowing for some 
distance through this, finally, like so many 
Australian rivers, lost itself in the sand. 

Baxendine reached the usual camping 
ground only to find it empty and silent, 
neither black nor white man was to be seen. 
The ground was too rough for cycling, and 
he dismounted to look about. A little 
further on a gleam of metal caught his eye 
and he went towards it. Grier’s bicycle lay 
as if hastily dropped and left to its fate. A 
little distance off were signs of a fire, still 
smouldering, and, yes, Helen’s bicycle leant 
against a bottlebrush in full bloom, and a 
long spray of the feathery, red blossom lay 
beside it, faded now, as if. it had been 
plucked some time before. What had 
happened? Where were they? 


Ill 


When Maurice Grier reached the camping 
place nearly half an hour earlier he found it 
alive with blacks. He rode as near to them 
as the ground permitted, then walked quietly 
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forward. He was close to the spot before 
he saw Helen’s bicycle. The sight sent a 
thrill of fear and anger through him. He 
dropped his own wheel hastily and strode 
towards the camp. The blacks were gather- 
ing their few possessions together, and as he 
advanced they began to march off down the 
creek, apparently paying no heed to his 
presence except that as he followed them, 
they quickened their pace. They kept close 
together, and it was not till the rocky sur- 
face obliged them to scatter somewhat that 
Maurice caught a glimpse of a white dress, 
which told him that Helen was really there 
and unhurt, or, at least, able to walk. 
“Helen,” |e called, “it’s all right, dear. 
I'll take care of you.” She turned her head, 
and he fancied that she smiled to him before 
her black captors closed round her and again 
hid her from his eyes. At least she knew 
that he was there, ready to save her at any 
cost. His revolver was in his hand, but he 
dared not fire lest he might injure the girl 
he was trying to rescue. He must watch 
his chance when they scattered again. 
«Stop, you black villains!” he shouted. 
‘‘Give her up, or I'll shoot every one of 
you!” But they only hurried on faster. 
Where could they be going? Ahead of 
them was the fall; already the rocky sides 
of the creek were becoming almost impass- 
able. Try as he might he could not catch 
up to them, though their captive kept them 
back somewhat and prevented them from 
escaping altogether. Where was Baxendine ? 
Surely he could not be far behind? There 
was the fall. They were making straight for 
it. Could they intend to throw Helen over 
and then turn on him? He shuddered and 
broke into a run, but the rocky ground 
forced him back to a walk or, rather, a 
scramble. There—they were scattering 
again. He raised his revolver and fired 
hastily, and one of the men fell with a yell 
of pain and rage. The others took no 
notice, but moved on towards the precipice. 
With set teeth Maurice sprang up on a 
flat stone, whence he could command the 
whole party; but before he had time even 
to take aim they suddenly disappeared over 
the edge before his astonished eyes. 
He ran forward, stumbling and slipping, 
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and gazed into the dark narrow gully beneath. 
It seemed utterly impossible that they should 
have climbed down there. Maurice was him- 
self a good climber, accustomed as a boy to 
hunt for sea birds’ eggs on the rocky coast of 
Ireland, yet he shuddered as he looked down 
the black shining rock, wet and slippery with 
spray from the foaming waterfall. He threw 
himself down at the edge and peered over; 
not a sign could he see of any human being, 
gaze as he might. He was about to rise in 
despair when a flutter of white caught his 
eye. Half-way down the precipice a slender 
sapling, blanched and unwholesome in the 
semi-darkness, sprang out from the rocks at 
the side of the fall, and from a branch of this 
fluttered a scrap of cambric, Helen’s hand- 
kerchief. He leaned far over and scanned 
the rocks with renewed hope, then shouted 
at the full pitch of his powerful young voice, 
“ Helen, Helen, are you there?” There was 
no answer but the echo, and he hitched him- 
self back and sat up, not a moment too soon 
either, for as he turned round he found the 
wounded black fellow at his side with a keen 
two-edged knife in his hand, already raised 
to strike. 

In a moment Maurice was on his feet and 
had the man’s wrist in a vice-like grip. 

“Here, you villain,” he said fiercely, 
tell me where your people have gone. 
What have they done with the lady?” 
Before the black could reply, however, 
a step sounded on the loose stones and, 
looking up, Grier saw with a throb of relief 
Baxendine’s tall figure advance towards him. 
In a few words he explained all that had 
happened, and the elder man sternly ordered 
the black to speak. Between threats and 
persuasions they eventually made out that 
down in the gully there was a hiding-place 
under the water. “ Little White Missie would 
be there quite safe, they did not want to 
hurt her ; only to get money and drink.” 

Maurice once more approached the edge, 
and with the aid of the black’s directions 
discovered the secret path where, directly 
under the waterfall, the rock caved in and 
formed a sort of rough, spiral stairway down 
to a fair-sized cave, which formed a most 
effectual hiding-place. Long before Grier 
had scrambled down the blacks had escaped 





up the gully, abandoning their captive 
unhurt though half fainting from fear and 
exhaustion. 

By the time Baxendine had brought up 
his men with ropes Helen had partially re- 
covered, and was able to scramble up to the 
upper world without much assistance, but on 
the homeward way she was very silent and 
clung nervously to her guardian. 

For some days she was really ill and 
unable to see any one, but at the end of a 
week slie had recovered sufficiently to come 
out to the verandah as usual, and receive the 
visitors who came to inquire for her. Pre- 
sently, as darkness fell, the callers withdrew 
and left her alone with Baxendine. The 
soft light from the lamplit room behind 
shone out on them; from the starlit dark- 
ness beyond came the scent of a myriad 
flowers. 

They had been sitting silent for a long 
time, when Baxendine spoke low and hesitat- 
ingly. 

“Nellie dear, young Grier came to me 
this morning and told me that he—he loves 
you—wants you to marry him. He said he 
had spoken to you the other day in the cave 
but you would not reply definitely. Lassie 
what shall I tell him?” 

There was another silence, then Helen 
slipped her hand gently into his and replied 
softly, “I will stay with you, Andy dear, as 
long as you will keep me.” 

For a moment the man’s heart throbbed. 
Had he been mistaken then? Did she still 
love him best? He leant over her, trying to 
look into her face. 

“ Helen, tell me the truth. Do you love 
this man—or no? I cannot go on like this 
any longer. I love you. You must choose 
now, between us, once and for all.” 

His voice was insistent, compelling, but 
the girl kept her face turned away, he could 
not read it in the dim light. 

The gate clicked and a light step sounded 
on the path ; Andrew felt the hand in his 
tremble. He rose heavily, like an old man. 

*“ You need not tell me,” he said slowly. 
“ He has won you fairly. God bless you 
both,” and he went out into the darkness 
alone, leaving Maurice and Helen together 
in the light. 
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A Tramps’ Refuge 
By Harold J. Shepstone 


F the many philanthropic and praise- 
worthy institutions to be found in 
the great cities of the Far West, 
one of the most interesting, per- 

haps, is the Terradelphia Institution, better 
known as the Tramps’ Refuge. In a word, 
the object of the home is to uplift the 
tramp, and although the institution is a 
comparatively young one, still it has accom- 
plished some good and lasting work, and 
many a wayfarer has had reason to bless the 
name of Terradelphia. 

Before describing this interesting institu- 
tion, and the Christian work it is doing 
amongst the American tramps, a brief refer- 
ence to the history of the home, and how 
it came to be founded, will not be out of 
place. 

As many readers who have visited the 
United States know, the railway companies 
have great trouble in dealing with the tramps 
or wayfarers who steal rides on the trains. 
These poor wretches travel hundreds, and 
often thousands of miles in freight-cars, visit- 
ing one town and then another, stealing and 
begging from this house and that in their 
endeavour to keep body and soul together. 
To the railways they are a pest, and it is not 
altogether surprising to be told that it was 
an engine-driver who outlined the scheme of 
their redemption which it is the intention of 
this article to describe. The Tramps’ Refuge 
owes its conception to the efforts of a loco- 
motive engineer, Mr. Thomas M. Terradell. 
Surely, no man was more capable of judging 
the character of the tramp than Mr. Terra- 
dell. They had often ridden on his trains, 
and as he looked upon those often half- 
starved wretches and realised the fact that 
there was no place that they could call their 
own, his heart went out to them and he 
determined that, if possible, he would estab- 
lish a home, some little spot to which these 
wayfarers could turn their weary footsteps. 
He frequently spoke to them, and found 
that the outcasts were grateful to him for 
his kind words and practical advice. Some- 


times they wept with joy, for it was seldom 
these poor men received anything from the 
railway officials but abuse and kicks. 

Probably his desire to establish an institu- 
tion for the benefit of the tramp would never 
have been realised but for an accident which 
occurred to him some ten yearsago. While 
driving one of the trains of the Pennsylvania 
Railway a collision took place and Mr. Ter- 
radell was badly injured. For days he lay 
in a cot in the hospital at Trenton, New 
Jersey, hanging between life and death. 
At last it became evident that his life would 
be spared, and he made a vow that he would 
not rest until he had founded a home for 
wayfarers, his long-cherished desire. 

When Mr. Terradell left the hospital he 











Mr. T. M. Terradell, the founder of “‘ Terra- 
delphia,” President and evangelist of 
the Wayfarers’ Christian Society 


was unable to continue the active life of an 
engine-driver through the injuries he had 
received. He became a commission mer- 
chant, and in two years had accumulated 
sufficient money to commence the fulfilment 
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of his great desire. With his earnings and 
the money that he borrowed, Mr. Terradell 
was able to obtain in Trenton a large 
six-storey building known as the Tramps’ 
Refuge. This was in 1896. 

If you look for the home in a Trenton 


done such good work was not to be closed. 
While Mr. Terradell was looking round in 
despair, and wondering where he could 
obtain the necessary capital to continue his 
labours, he was approached by Mr. B. M. 
Brown, of Princeton Theological Seminary, 

who had become interested in the 








The hotel building and main warehouse at Terradelphia, 


with a glimpse of the tenants’ house 


directory you would find it spelt Terra- 
delphia. 

This is how the home received this name. 
While Mr. ‘Terradell was sitting in the 
office of the building one day, before it 
had been officially opened, a 
friend visited him. 

“What do you intend to 
name it ?” he asked. 

*“ That’s the only thing about 
the place that is not decided,” 
replied Mr. Terradell. 

“Tt represents your love for 
the tramps, doesn’t it? Well, 
then, call it Terradelphia.” 

Directly its’ doors were 
thrown open hundreds of way- 
farers sought shelter in it. 
They were never turned away, 
but, unfortunately, the funds 
were gradually exhausted, and 
in 1898, after the scheme had 
only been working for two 
years, the property was sold 





question how best to redeem the 
vagrants of the road from the 
degradation into which they had 
fallen. Mr. Brown had decided 
to become a clergyman, but he 
threw this ambition aside and 
joined Mr. Terradell in his work. 
He interested many of the students 
at Princeton in the scheme, and 
by perseverance, tact and energy 
he managed to secure the support 
of many prominent business men 
of Trenton in the reorganisation 
of the refuge. The result was 
that the home is now nominally 
under the direction of the Way- 
farers’ Christian Association, with 
Mr. Terradell as president and 
Mr. Brown as secretary and general manager. 
Mr. Brown has been able to recover the 
title to-the property, and under his guid- 
ance Terradelphia has entered upon its 
second lease of life. Indeed, there is every 








by auction for #7100. This A scene in"Terradelphia, Park, adjoining Ithe “main buildings. This 
was a bitter trial to Mr. Terra- 
dell. But the home which had 





photograph was taken while a game known as “medicine ball” 
was in progress between the wayfarers staying in the 


institution and a band of seminary students 

















hope of the institution soon becoming self- 
supporting. 

Terradelphia is a massive building at the 
corner of Jefferson and Ewing Streets, in 
Trenton. It is really a large block, in the 
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managers of the institution have limited 
their productions to such articles as can be 
manufactured by quasi-skilled labour. The 
fire-wood department and the broom de- 
partment are the most flourishing. From 
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A corner of the Terradelphia chapel and reading-room 


form of the letter “I.” The whole of the 
land on which it stands belongs to the Way- 
farers’ Christian Association. ‘This society 
also built twenty-one small cottages on the 
ground belonging to the institution, with a 
view to defraying expenses from the rents re- 
ceived from them. In the photograph show- 
ing a group of men about to indulge in a 
game of football the rear of some of these 
cottages may be perceived. In another of 
our illustrations the word “ Hotel” may be 
noticed painted in large white letters just 
under the flagstaff. At the entrance one 
may read the following sign: “A New 
Departure. Terradelphia Industrial Hotel 
for Men.” Then follows a table showing 
cost of meals, lodgings, &c. The notice 
ends with the following sentence : “ Labour 
accepted in lieu of cash, if preferred. 
Welcome!” 

Strictly speaking, the tramps’ institution 
is acombination of an hotel and manufactory. 
It is probably the only home the wide world 
over where articles are produced by tramp 
labour. As a result of many trials, the 








these departments a large revenue is now 
obtained. The reseating of chairs and the 
repairing of and have also 
become considerable revenue. 
The advisability of establishing a laundry 
is now being considered. Only recently 
several inmates of the place, who have 
renounced the lives of vagrants, have been 
busy canvassing the city for laundry 
orders, and their reports are so favourable 
that a laundry will, undoubtedly, soon be 
started. 

Let us take a journey over this interesting 
building and visit the various departments. 
In the front and for fifty feet back the build- 
ing is six storeys high. This is the portion 
that is utilised as an hotel. Facing East 
Carroll Street, in the rear of the hotel, is the 
factory. It is built of brick, as is also the 
hotel, and is four storeys high. 

The hotel offices, Mr. Brown’s apartments, 
two bath-rooms, as well as the broom and 
fire-wood departments, are situated on the 
ground-floor. The basement is principally 
used for storing purposes. On the first 


boots shoes 


sources of 








‘Mr. B. M. Brown, secretary and general 
manager of Terradelphia 


floor there 1s a large workshop, where men 
may be daily seen sawing wood, which is 
bound into bundles and then stored away 
inthe basement. 

The reading-room, the chapel, and the 
large dining-room and kitchen occupy the 
greater portion of the second floor. It 
is proposed that the laundry, should one 
be established, should also be situated on 
the second floor. The 
third and fourth storeys 
are divided between sleep- 
ing apartments for the in- 
mates of the home and 
store-rooms for goods 
before they are sent out 
to the market. At the 
moment of writing there 
‘s a large vacant room on 
the fifth floor. This room, 
however, is invariably occu- 
pied in the spring. At that 
period of the year there is 
always an influx of refugees 
to the home, and _ this 
apartment is equipped with 
bunks and furnished for the 
comfort of the wanderers, 
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Terradelphia is open to the most destitute. 
No tramp, however low he may have sunk, is 
ever refused admission. Asa rule, the men 
generally seek admission at night. Close by 
there is a large railway yard, and hundreds 
of men, after stealing rides on goods trains, 
have crossed over to Terradelphia and begged 
a night’s lodging, which has never been re- 
fused. In the first two years of the home’s 
existence, when it was under the entire con- 
trol of Mr. Terradell, over 150,000 tramps 
sought shelter under its roof. Upon enter- 
ing the building every man is asked one 
question : ‘* Do you wish to work ?”’ 

The average individual is led to believe 
that the one thing a tramp hates is work. 
If the reports from ‘Terradelphia prove any- 
thing, this theory decidedly needs correc- 
tion. According to statistics compiled by 
Mr. Terradell, only one tramp out of every 
two’ hundred refuses to work after he has 
received food and a night’s shelter. The 
Tramps’ Institution at Trenton could furnish 
scores, nay, hundreds of names of men 
in Philadelphia, New York, and other 
cities, who are in permanent employment 
through the instrumentality of this associa- 
tion. 

After a man is admitted into the home, 
and has partaken of its hospitality, he is 
requested to perform work in the various 
shops to the amount of the value of the 
fare he has received. This labour, however, 





The main workroom of Terradelphia 
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is not demanded, but requested, and not 
one man in two hundred has objected to 
this course. There is a printed bill-of-fare, so 
that a man knows exactly what is expected 
of him. According to this list the food is 
placed on the table at practically its bare 
cost. You can obtain a meal for from two- 
pence up to sixpence. A night’s lodging can 
be procured for from twopence to tenpence. 
There are three meals a day, and the fare, 


though plain, is wholesome. Here is an 
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to serve as a language for conveying to 
suffering and sinning men an understanding 
of God’s love, God’s ability and willingness 
to save from sin and folly and sickness even 
the most hopeless and abandoned wretch 
who yet bears, disfigured but not lost, 
the ineffaceable stamp of the divine 
image.” 

There are religious meetings daily at 
Terradelphia. On Sundays three meetings 
are held in the large reading-room. Clergy- 








The dining-room ot Terradelphia. Four tables are now required instead of 
the two shown in the photograph 


ordinary day’s dinner menu: Roast mutton, 
potatoes, pickles, bread, butter and coffee. 

After a man has been comfortably housed 
for the night and given a square meal an 
effort is made to find permanent employ- 
ment for him outside of the hotel. If he 
is anxious to seek work personally, he is 
allowed to go and search for himself, and if 
he returns unsuccessful at the end of the 
day, and is unable to pay for the next 
night’s lodging, he is not refused because he 
has no money. 

Underlying all this, the one object of the 
promoters of the institution is to bring 
the wanderer to a better knowledge of the 
love of God and His willingness to save 
sinful men. ‘ Make it very clear,” says Mr. 
Brown in an interesting letter to the writer, 
“that all the industrial and sociological 
features at Terradelphia are designed merely 


men from the city and surrounding towns 
invariably speak at these meetings, and have 
often expressed the great joy it has given 
them. There is no effort to coerce the men 
or to compel them to attend, and, contrary 
to expectation, it is not necessary. Almost 
to a man they are not only willing but eager 
to listen. 

Nobody has won more respect from 
this class of men than Mr. Brown. ‘This 
is evidenced from their manner towards 
him. ‘They show him the utmost courtesy, 
and their way of addressing him reaches 
almost to reverence. After all, what is a 
tramp? As a rule, he is a man who has 
met his match and been beaten. Once 
down, he is kicked and abused. But, given 
encouragement and facilities for turning over 
a new leaf and of becoming a good citizen, 
he will rarely fail to take the advantage. 














For the Boys and Girls 





Lessons from History 
V. The Generous Spanish Governor 


HOSE boys and girls who have 
read anything about the Spanish 
conquests in America, following 
the discovery of that continent 

by Columbus, will know how cruel and 
murderous the Spaniards were. Not 
only to the poor natives were they bar- 
barous, but they were constantly threat- 
ening and attacking one another. There 
is one incident recorded, however, which 
shows that even these desperate men 
could have kinder feelings, and were, at 
times, generous in their conduct. 

In 1509, when Alonzo de Ojeda, who 
had been appointed by the King of Spain, 
Governor of New Andalusia, including part 
of Jamaica, was ready to sail from San 
Domingo for his new post, he heard that 
Don Diego Columbus, son of the discoverer, 
had appointed a rival governor, one Juan 
de Esquibel. Ojeda became furious, and 
loudly defied Columbus, declaring that 
if ever he found Esquibel on the island of 
Jamaica he would strike off his head. 
Those who heard the threat had no doubt 
that if he got the chance Ojeda would carry 
it into effect, for he was, perhaps, the most 
fiery and daring of all the desperadoes in 
that part of the world. 

Ojeda set sail with four ships and three 
hundred men, and after some months at 
sea, anchored in the harbour of Cartha- 
gena. Here he landed, and, taking a con- 
siderable part of his force, set out to 
capture slaves. The natives were put to 
flight, and Ojeda and his men pursued 
them far into the forest. Then, believing 
that the Indians were too terror-stricken 
to offer any opposition, the Spaniards 
began going about in small bands to loot 
the huts and villages. 

Suddenly, however, the Indians, who had 


re-assembled, attacked them from every 
quarter, shooting poisoned arrows and 
using poisoned spears. So unexpected 
and fierce was the onslaught that the 
Spaniards could not reunite, and abso- 
lutely every man was killed save Ojeda. 
He managed to hide, and gradually made 
his way back to the coast where, days 
afterwards, some men from his ship found 
him more dead than alive from cold and 
privation. 

Fortunately for him another Spanish 
expedition arrived in Carthagena Bay at 
this moment, and his position was no 
longer desperate. Joining forces an attack 
was made upon the Indians and a whole 
village destroyed, the Spaniards acting 
with great barbarity. Ojeda then sailed 
for the Gulf of Uraba, and founded the 
city of San Sebastian, superstitiously be- 
lieving that that name would protect his 
men from the poisoned arrows of the 
natives. (St. Sebastian, you know, was 
a young Roman captain sentenced to 
death for his Christianity by the Emperor 
Diocletian, and although the youth was 
pierced by scores of arrows he did not 
die from the wounds thus caused.) 

The colonists at San Sebastian, however, 
soon ran short of food, and, after many 
privations, Ojeda at last determined to 
return to San Domingo for help and pro- 
visions. His voyage, however, was not 
a happy one. First of all he quarrelled 
with the captain and crew, who put him 
in irons, then the ship was driven out of 
its course by a great tempest, and, finally, 
she was wrecked on the little-known coast 
of Cuba. 

Ojeda and his companions now started 
to walk across the island, and their 
experiences were the most terrible suf- 
fered by any band of Spaniards in the 
New,World. : For thirty days they waded 
up to their waists through slimy morasses, 
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sleeping in trees at night and having 
scarcely any food. Of the seventy who 
started on the march only two or three 
survived, all the others had perished miser- 
ably. 

Ojeda at last reached Cape de la 
Cruz, the nearest point to Jamaica, and 
there he learned that, at the latter place, 
there was a Spanish force under the very 
Juan de Esquibel whose head he had so 
boastfully threatened to strike off. What 
was he todo? Anything was better than 
to perish in lonely Cuba, so he sent one of 
his followers in an Indian canoe to see if 
Esquibel would succour him. And to 
Esquibel’s honour and credit he at once 
sent a ship for Ojeda, received him with 
the greatest kindness, lodged him in his 
own house and treated him with as much 
honour as if he were a prince. Ojeda, 
fierce ruffian as he was, was much touched 
by Esquibel’s goodness and sought to make 
up for his previous rudeness and boastful 
threatening. 

What a lesson for you and me, and 
what an example for us to follow, if, at 
any time, there should be given to us an 
opportunity of helping one who has done 
us an ill turn. ‘“ In so doing thou shalt 
heap coals of fire on his head.” 


The Spring Fairies 


ARE you not glad, dear tiny ones, that the 
Spring has come? Do you not rejoice that 
the flowers and the birds are back again, and 
that you can run out in the fields to make 
daisy-chains and cowslip-balls, and hear 
what the larks are saying, high up in the 
great blue sky? It only seems a little while, 
does it not, since all the world was white, and 
the sun was covered up with a thick mist, 
and the trees stood shivering in the wind, 
without a leaf to keep them warm? ‘That 
was in the time of the Snow Fairies ; but 
the Spring Fairies are here now, and 
already they have made a change in the 
woods and fields. Would you like to hear 
about them ? 

Once on a time, then (you know fairy 
stories always begin like that), a little girl, 
called Cissy Clare, had made herself very 


unhappy, because she thought there was 
nothing wonderful in the real world she 
lived in, as there was in the world she read 
about. Where were all the elves and sprites 
her books told of? No one ever saw them 
now! So she was thinking, very sadly and 
just a little crossly, as she sat in the garden 
on a warm April day, with one of her 
favourite stories open on her lap. But she 
was not reading; she was wishing she could 
see such strange, beautiful things as the 
story described with her very own eyes. 
And as she wished it she lay back, very 
snugly, on the warm nest of shawls which 
nurse had placed for her, and watched the 
sunbeams dancing through the young green 
leaves over her head, till she fell fast 
asleep. 

It could have been only a minute—at 
least, it seemed no more to Cissy—before a 
sweet chorus of tiny voices sounded in her 
ears, and a bright procession of tiny 
people streamed up before her bewildered 
eyes. 

“ Wake up, Cissy, wake up!” they cried. 
“Don’t you know us? We are the Spring 
Fairies, and we have come to show you 
what wonderful things there are in the real 
world.” 

“Oh, how kind of you!” Cissy cried in 
great delight. “I am so glad to see you! 
Will you tell me all about yourselves, and 
where you live, and what you do?” 

“T am a Leaf Fairy,” said a little elf in a 
soft green dress,” and I live on a great tree 
in the wood yonder. There are such a 
number of us—just see how many there are 
on the trees in your garden here! And 
in the winter we had a weary time, I can tell 
you, though we are so happy now. We were 
curled up close, in little hard knots, on the 
branches ; and we thought the Spring would 
never come to let us out. But it did come at 
last, you see ; and here we are!” 

«« And we had a weary time, too ” chimed 
in a small Flower Fairy, whose golden dress 
showed that she lived in a daffodil. “We 
were shut up in the hard earth, where it is 
always dark and dreary; and we were so 
lonely, away from the beautiful sun and the 
wind that kisses us to sleep. But one day 
we found ourselves strong enough to push 
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our way up into the light; and now we 
laugheand dance all day long.” 

“Cheep, cheep!” chirped a Fairy of the 
Nest. ‘I was so tired of that hot land over 
the seas; and it took such a long journey 
to cross them. But I’m home again— 
building again—singing again! Spring has 
come!” 

And then a Fern Fairy spoke, and then a 
Fairy of the Brook ; and all told the same 
tale of new life, and new hope, and a 
wonderful new world, which was yet the old 
one Cissy knew so well, till she began to 
think the magic of Spring worked miracles 
as great as any she had read of in the 


stories she loved. And at last she said: 
“ How I wish I could be one of you, dear 
fairies | ” 

“So you can, if you will,” whispered the 
Flower Sprite. “You can bring sunshine 
and music into the places that are dark and 
dreary with sorrow ; you can smile away the 
shadows and sing away the pain. And if you 
can do this you, too, will be a Spring Fairy, 
and will help to make the real world 
wonderful and beautiful, as we do. Won't 
you try?” 

And Cissy said she would begin that very 
day ; and she kept her word. Now, dear 
ones, go and do likewise. 


CVI 


Ascending Vesuvius 





The rope railway up Mount Vesuvius 


S all our readers are doubtless 

aware, visitors can now ascend 

Mount Vesuvius by rail. The 

journey up the cone was hitherto 

very trying and the wire-rope railway half a 
mile long is a boon to tired tourists. 

The gradient in the steepest place is 
sixty-three feet in the hundred. There is 
a single rail for each car and one ascends as 
the other descends. Our photo shows the 
ascending car just after it has passed that 
descending. Beyond, the smoke may be 
seen rising from the crater. From the 
upper station to the crater is a walk of 
about ten minutes if conditions of wind, &c., 
are favourable. It is impossible, of course, 
to extend the line to the very mouth of the 
volcano. The feet sink deep at every step 


in fine black sand and powdered pumice 


stone and the smoke may meet and almost 
suffocate one as was the case on the day on 
which the photo was taken. 

From the point of view of the extension 
ot scientific knowledge the railway is im- 
portant, as Vesuvius is looked upon by 
geologists as the most instructive object- 
lesson on volcanoes in existence, and any- 
thing that tends to make access to the 
crater easy and rapid must tend to assist 
students of this phase of natural phenomena. 

(Sent by the Rev. A, Harrison, Bacup) 
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The Editor's Page 





in picking up upon a second-hand 

bookstall fora penny a little volume 

by Dr. Guthrie, which contained 
upon its back page a notice of a “ new 
magazine, to begin on October 1, 
1864, in monthly parts price 7d. (also a 
people’s edition in penny weekly numbers) 
with numerous illustrations on wood.” 
The notice went on to say that the new 
venture would be called ‘“ The Sunday 
Magazine,” and was intended to answer 
to its title. “Its articles will be brief 
and varied, and will touch on subjects 
connected with Christian thought, work, 
and life. Laymen will teach in it without 
offence, and clergymen will speak without 
ascending the pulpit. It will be cheerful 
and healthy in its tone, wise in its teach- 
ing, tender in its spirit, and catholic as 
befits the day. While aiming to bring 
the Bible into relation to common life, 
it will also seek to express the devoutest 
thoughts of worship. Theology and the 
Story of the Church; Missions and Mis- 
sionaries; Pictures from the Word, and 
Biographies of Men and Women; Illus- 
trations of God’s glory in His works, and 
God’s care in His Providence ; Homilies 
on Daily Duties, and Tales and Sketches 
of Character will all find a place. Human 
life has many relations, Christian expe- 
rience many shades, the truth many sides ; 
it will address itself to each. In filling 
its pages we shall try to follow the bee 
in drawing stores of honey from a great 
variety of flowers. . . . To make our maga- 
zine plain to common people without being 
vulgar, interesting to cultivated minds 
without being unintelligible to men of 
ordinary education, to make good our 
entry into cottages as well as drawing- 
rooms, to be read by people of all Christian 


| WAS quite interested the other day 


denominations, to be of no class, of no 
sect, of no party, but belonging to all and 
profitable to all—such is our aim. Thomas 
Guthrie.” 

I have quoted so much from the pro- 
gramme which Dr. Guthrie laid down when 
planning the SUNDAY MAGAZINE, because 
I feel it will interest my readers as much 
as it has interested myself. As I after- 
wards glanced through the volumes of the 
magazine from 1864 down to 1903, I felt 


that, allowing for changes in methods of 


presentation necessitated by the changes 
of the times, the SUNDAY MAGAZINE always 
has followed and does still follow that ex- 
cellent programme. It cannot be bettered. 
Everything that is good, that is profitable, 
that makes for a happy and cheerful 
Sunday, is included in it, and if other proof 
of its excellence be needed, one has only 
to point to various other religious maga- 
zines that have been started since, all of 
which have sought to follow more or 
less closely the lines laid down by Dr. 
Guthrie. 

There will perhaps never be another 
ideal editor for a religious magazine like 
Dr. Guthrie, but his example and his work 
last, and the present editor is glad to 
be able to follow, however humbly and 
falteringly, in that great man’s steps. 

ae * * * 

A correspondent writes to complain of 
the line we took in dealing with the ques- 
tion of Chinese labour in South Africa, 
and stating quite unjustifiably that we are 
opposed to the new ordinance on political, 
rather than on religious and humanitarian 
grounds. We feel sure that the vast majo- 
rity of our readers and indeed of the 
Christian public at large, are one with us 
in condemning this return to what prac- 
tically amounts to a form of slavery. 








Sunday Magazine Quarterly Examinations 


Award of Prizes January to March Competitions 


THERE has been some good work done during the 
first three months of the year and all the competitors 
whether they are prize winners or not must have 
gained a greater knowledge of the Book of Books 
than they had hitherto. Of course this knowledge 
is principally of the letter of the Scriptures and 
that apart from the spirit is not of much use, but 
at the same time it should ever be remembered 
that we can only learn the spirit through the 
letter, hence the value of these examinations. 

The highest possible number of marks obtain- 
able was 105, and two competitors succeeded in 
gaining this splendid total. They were: 

‘Cherry Blossom” Miss Bertha Prout, Blen- 
cathra, 55 Alexandra Road, Reading ; 

** Still Hopeful” James Anderson Young, Ashburn, 
Alloa ; 
and the first and second prizes have therefore been 
added together and divided equally between them. 
Each of the competitors named will receive £3 ros. 

The next competitors in order of merit obtained 
100 marks each and as there were eight of these 
the third prize of £1 will be divided equally 
among them, each receiving 2s. 6d. The names of 
these eight prize winners are: 

‘*Amaryllis,’ Miss Bull, 
Terrace, West Hoe, Plymouth. 

‘*Cogito,’’ Mrs. C. W. Leatham, Nevara, 
Chichester Park, Belfast. 

‘*Dorcas”’ (Will ‘‘ Dorcas" 
address). 

‘“‘E. G.L.,” E. G. Langton, 11 Gloucester Street, 
Norwood. 

‘‘Famine,’’ Miss Gertrude Toplis, 60 Crouch 
Hill, N. 

‘* Goodwill,’ Miss Winifred Price, 
Trewartha Park, Weston-super-Mare. 

“ Petruchio,” P. L. Moore, 177 Tulse Hill, S.W. 

‘‘ Phlar,” Mrs. John C. Rogers, 3 Lancaster 
Terrace, Kelvinside. 

The correct solutions to the questions were as 
follows : 


7 Northumberland 


kindly send in 


Bourn, 


JANUARY. 


I. Bible Pictures : 

(t) Genesis viii. 5 ; (2) 2 Corinthians xi. 33; (3) 
Judges xvi. 3 ; (4) Daniel iii. 26 ; (5) Lukeii. 38 ; (6) 
Acts xvi. 25. 

II. Chain Names. 

Chub (Ezekiel xxx. 5), Chun (1 Chronicles xviii. 
8), Ehud (Judges iii. 15, &c.), Ehi (Genesis xlvi. 21), 
Eli (x Samuel i., &c.), Eloi (Mark xv. 34), Elon 
(Genesis xxvi. 34). 

FEBRUARY. 
III, Bible Pictures. 

(7) Acts xx. 9; (8) 2 Kings xix. 14, or Isaiah xxxvii. 
14; (9) Esther v. 1 ; (10) Daniel vi. 19; (11) Luke xiii. 
4; (12) Numbers xvi. 4. 

IV. Hidden Bible Name. 

Mount Zion. 


MARCH. 
V. Chain Names. 
Ram, Rama, Ramah, Ramath, Ramoth. 


VI. Transposed Names. 
Rechab, Chebar, Becher or Beriah, Cherub. 


(Other solutions were submitted but none of 
them fulfilled the conditions.) 

The following are the marks gained by other 
competitors : 

Ahtreb, 98; Avril, 98; Arden, 95 ; Avenue, 85 ; 
Astra, 82; A. E.M., 80; Abo, 74; Abbas, 71; 
Ardna, 69 ; Auntie, 68; Ash Grove, 68 ; Anxious, 52; 
Birnock, 95; Beacon, 95; Boiled Rice, 92 ; Bath Bun, 
85; Beth, 70; Brum, 69; Beta(Ely), 67; Baldie, 
64; Berlinda 61 ; Bluebell, 40; Bobs, 39; Blackie, 
35; Barney, 25; Blue Bell, 5; Betsy,90 ; Bijam, 
89; Cactus Dahlia, 90; Clerica, 76; Caph, 76; 
Clyde, 72; Carola, 68 ; Charity, 61; Cults, 59; 
Coelestia Canimus, 49; Cornflower, 40; Charity, 
35 ; Conqueror, 24 ; Cuidich L’Rich, 23; Dod, 85 ; 
Darley Dale, 83; Dick, 64; Dover, 50 ; Daisy, 25; 
Dawn, 5; Esperanza, 85; Emerald, 50; Elenchie, 
30 ; Eagle, 30 ; Erigena, 25 ; Eildon, 24 ; Esperance, 
10; Edina, 10; Fern, 85; Fan, 70; Fairy, 64; 
Forget Me Not, 43; Flagstaff, 40; Fairy Feet, 35 ; 
Filey, 30; Fron-dég, 25; Faithful, 24; Floss, 5; 
Glebe House, 96; Greenfinch, 85; Gipsy, 80; 
Griffin, 76 ; Grannie, 66; Grafton, 56; Grace, 50 ; 
Greyorach, 39; Glanoventa, 20; H.F.B., 80; 
Hope, 40, Hopeful, 40; Hoarfrost, 35; Hopeful, 
20; Hartie, 20 ; Hobbs, 15; Holly, 5; Ierne, 93 ; 
Ich Dien, 85 ; Ismene, 85; Innisfail, 83; Iris, 40; 
Iroilus, 26; Juan dela Vega, 95; Jubilee, 70 ; Jem, 29 ; 
Juliet, 27; Kandy, 81 ; Littlejohn, 98; Leafric, 95; 
Lil, 80 ; La Céte d’Azur, 47; Lettice, 42; L. P. B. 
18; Lily of the Valley, 15; Lag, 15; Marlow, 90; 
Minal 85; Milby, 80; Myrtle, 80; Magpie, 76; 
Mesp, 75; Mosquito, 75; Macaroon, 72 ; Mother 
Goose, 63 ; Maidenhair, 56; Marquerite, 45 ; Moth, 
29; Marah, 22; Niphetos, 69; Navenay, 66; Nil 
Desperandum, 56; Osyth, 87; Og, 69; Old Aunt, 
35; Pestilence, 95 ; Peg,g0; Pomegranate, 83; Per 
Ardna, 76; Pansie, 69; Pastrella, 65 ; Plumas, 60 ; 
Pug, 57; Porteous, 30; Pat, 25; Percival, 24; 
Primula, 15; Peterkin, 10; Pearl, 10; Quince, 62 ; 
Queechy, 20; Renmark, 90; Rudbechia, 86 ; Red 
Rose, 85; Rose, 77; Rory, 65; Rio, 59; Rome, 
35; Ross, 35; Scotch Thistle, 90; Stenhouse, 85; 
St. Minian, 85 ; Sesame Searchlight, 82; Sinah, 76; 
Sinfi, 76; Secundas, 75; Semper Idem, 71 ;. St. 
Patrick, 70; Sissie, 62 ; Seaweed, 35 ; Sine Macula, 
34 ; Sayonara, 29; Stella, 15; Sis, 15 ; Scotia, 10; 
Seaside, 10; Taupe, 90; Tob, 85; Tweedside, 71 ; 
Troilus, 65; Thriplow, 48; Tyndale, 47; Tota, 
43; Thanet, 30; Thornhills, 24; Tiglath Pilesel, 
23; Torquay, 22; Tresta, 5; Violet, 90; Vince, 
go; Velox, 35; Verbena, 35; Violette, 24; Wee 
Macgregor, 95; Waterfall, 81; Wallflower, 76; 
Will Try, 24; Western Lily, 20; Winks, 20; Wild 
Rose, 20; Winnie, 10; Yet Again, 95; Ystwyth, 
41; Zig, 95; Zug, 56. 
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Sunday Magazine Bible Examinations 


III. Picture Names. 


HERzE is the second set of pictorial Bible 
names. The sketches below represent 
thirteen Bible names. See if you can 
discover what they are and find one Bible 
reference for each. Should a picture 


represent two names, choose the longer of 
the two: thus, a sketch of a bell would 
stand for Bel or Abel (a bell). The latter 
would be counted as correct, not the 
former. One mark will be given for each 
name rendered accurately and an additional 
mark for the reference in each case. 
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2. My first is a vessel, 
| 3. My first is not a female, 
4. My first is a vowel, 


| 5. My first is a vehicle, 


My whole is a family. 


Six pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the “‘ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,” the money being divided 
into £3 for first prize ; {2 for second prize ; 
and {1 for third prize. 

The award of the prizes for the months 
of April, May, and June will be announced 
in the August number of the Magazine. 

Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 

A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to 
do it again as long as the same pseudonym 
is maintained. 


My second is small in size, 


N.B.—Ié és not necessary to enclose pugs containing puzzles with the solutions. 


- | IV. Words Built up from Syllables. 


1. My first syllable is a useful article, 
My second is to practise a useful art, 
| My whole is a leader in idolatry. 


My second and third are exclamations, 
My whole is the name of a Gadite. 


My second is a prominent Chinaman, 
My whole is the father-in-law of a wonderful woman. 


My second is the home of wild beasts, 
My whole is a beautiful spot. 


Three marks for each name given correctly and an 
extra mark in each case for a Bible reference. 
Specimen. 
My first is a vowel, 
My second is a god, 
My whole is a man of faith. 


Answer: ABEL. 


Rules governing these Competitions 


Each month the correct solutions of 
the preceding month’s puzzles will be 
announced. When the award of prizes 
is made at the end of three months the 
real names of the winners will be an- 
nounced, as well as their pseudonyms. 

In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among them. 

All answers must be received at the 
office of the Magazine by noon on the 12th 
of each month. 

Answers must be addressed to “ The 
Puzzle Editor,’ SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 15 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C, 

Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 




















, ‘“No Better Food.” fer" ac” Sold by Drapers Everywhere. Established 1791. 


Fry's Horrockses’ 


PURE CONCENTRATED LONGCLOTHS, NAINSOOKS, CAMBRICS, 


INDIA LONGCLOTHS. 


§ ocOod. SHEETINGS, | FLANNELETTES 
| READY-MADE SHEETS | 


of the Highest Quality. 
lai h i . 
; 3500 Gold Medals, &c. (plain and hemstitched) an-ee~aee 


H kses’ h 
fh In 6d. Packets; 3, }, & 1 Ib. Tins. jorrockses’ name on eac | on eutuedye. 


ISBISTER’S 
“PRO AND CON ”’ SERIES. 


Tuts is a series of volumes dealing with the 
more important debated questions of public 
interest, in which the subjects are treated, 
not, as is usual, from one side only, but im- 
partially by acknowledged authorities on both 
sides. 

Neither party sees the argument of his 
opponent; but each, working independently, Sundsten, Seutee lucien Taseamen, Oo = half prices 
— out the strongest possible case for his MEAD GYOLE OO- Dept. 35F. 

The two essays are bound together—the 
“con” following the “ pro ”—in a handy octavo 
volume, well printed and well bound, at the 


very moderate price of 2s. 6d. net. 7 
In addition to the arguments themselves the q 
books also contain a very full bibliography of 


the question, the intention being to make each 
r KALYDOR 























FSC EARN A, BICYCLE 


distributing circulars and taking orders from sample 
machine furnished by us. Active Agents wanted 
in each district. Large profits easily made. 
ighest grade fully warranted 


British Made Gycles 
ATES 
IVa MODELS £2.10 to £6 
me New Departure Coaster Hubs, Best Makes 
~ Tyres, and best British made equipment. 
fi 200 Second - -Hand Cycles 
y kk 

ele ne Gt te Bae 


Great factory clearance sale a half fac 
‘ory prices. We send on approval and allow 
Ten Days’ Free Trial on every 
cycle. Money with carriage charges refunded withou. 
a question if not werysectly satisfactory. Write at once for 
special offer and free catalogues. 
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book of the series not only a most important 


contribution to the immediate discussion ot 
the question with which it deals, but also a THE 
valuable work for permanent reference. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS Produces soft, fair, delicate skin, heals all 
Pro—FREDERICK ROGERS cutaneous eruptions, and insures a lovely 


delicate complexion to all who use if. 


r Con—FREDERICK MILLAR 2/3, 4/6, of Stores and Chemists. 
j [Ready 


: SPIRITUALISM 
{| Is Communication with Disembodied Spirits 
an Established Fact? TELL COOK 




















Pro—E. WAKE COOK 
Con—FRANK PODMORE 


[ Ready 
ALIEN IMMIGRATION FATINGS POWDER 
4 Should Restrictions be Imposed? 


Pro—FRANK BRADSHAW KILLS 


Con--CHARLES EMANUEL BLACK BEETLES 


Tins Only S267 ats 















ISBIST ER & COMPANY 


15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 
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DOES NOT STICK TO THE IRON, | 
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May & June. 
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FRUIT DISHES 
FOR THESE MONTHS. 
Stewed Gooseberries & Custard. 
Stewed Cherries & Custard. 
Stewed Rhubarb & Custard. 

Sliced Bananas & Custard. 


All Tinned or Bottled Fruits 
and Custard. 





- 








Seasonable Gable Welicacies ! 


RD'S 


Rich in Nutriment—Delicate in Flavour. 


NO EGGS! 











({USTARD 
PowDER 


Completely supersedes the use of Eggs in 
the preparation of High-Class Custard—Greatly 
increases the popularity of all Sweet Dishes— 
The unfailing resource of every successful 
hostess. 













NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 
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